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COCKLES AND COCKLE FISHING. 


UR _ ebb-tide fisheries are 
among the quaintest in- 
dustries of the coast. 

When the tide goes out, often 
for a mile or more, and the place 
of the blue water one sailed over 


a few hours before is taken 
by acres of shining sand, the 
fish do not all follow the water 


seawards. Some, like the plaice, 
butts, crabs, and shrimps, go out 
with the tide, and return with the 
flood. Others, in the fisherman’s 
phrase, “sand,” burying them- 
selves when the sand is still awash 
with water, and remain there 
quiet and snug as the sand 
hardens round them. When the 
flood returns the sand is once more 
disintegrated by the water, and all 
the temporary prisoners are set 
adrift. In this vast sand pie, 
stuffed with edible sea creatures, 
are certain fishes proper, to wit, 
the sand-eels or sand-launces. 
Besides these there are the razor 
fish, excellent for food if one only 
takes the trouble to catch them, and the pride and mainstay of 
the sand-bank fishery, the cockle, or ‘“‘ poor man’s oyster.” 
Why cockles should be reserved for the poor man we cannot 
say, for their flavour is excellent. But ever since the days of 
ZEsop, who tells how “the son of a husbandman was cooking 
cockles,”’ they have been the luxury of the poor. 

The only place in modern records in which we can 
remember cockles figuring in literature, is in Mr. Jorrocks’ 
reminiscence of what he ought to have had for dinner on the 
evening when he lost his way, not the first time, when out for a 
“bye day” with James Pigg. The menu was to have begun 
with baked haddock and cockle sauce. Meantime, there is an 
immense demand for the neat little bivalves in all the large 
towns, and the cockle gatherer can always sell as many as he 
can catch. There are certain parts of our coasts where the ebb- 
tide uncovers stretches of sand so vast that the landscape looks 
almost like that of the desert. Wherever the eye is turned there 
is nothing but a vast region of emptiness, roofed with clouds and 
floored with sand. Such are the great estuary of Morecambe 
Bay, the Wash, and ina lesser degree the great barrier sand 
which fringes the Norfolk coast from Holkham Bay to SHERING- 
HAM SANDS. ‘These are the great headquarters of the cockles, 
and for the coast population, cockle catching is the sport of 
youth, the business of maturity, and the solace of age. As a busi- 
ness, it needs either boats or carts, not to catch, but to transport 
the cockles when taken. {!n the Wash the carts go out for 
miles to the cockle strands. There, scattered tar and wide 
over what appears a limitless flat, are the stooping figures of the 
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cockle gatherers, scraping the sand with short rakes, and gather- 
ing the fish into nets or bags. When these are filled, the 
gatherers resort to the carts, and empty into the common stock 
this lightly won harvest of the sea. Nothing can be more 
suggestive of the sense of an utter void—of a space contain- 
ing just so little as to give the feeling of what a lifeless world 
would be like—than the scene on these cockle strands, with 
nothing to break the limitless flat of land and the dead level 
horizon except the tiny, scattered, dim, and misty figures of the 
cockle gatherers, half hidden by a haze of drifting particles of 
sand. In Morecambe Bay the cockles occasionally shift their 
quarters, moving to a distance of some miles from the places 
they have frequented for years. In this case a great part of the 
population of the villages on the coast move to other villages 
nearer the scene of action; the parish follows the cockles. 
Sheringham, in Norfolk, where our illustrations were taken, is 
another great centre of the shell-fish industry. There, too, a 
migration of the fishermen is taking place, but caused by very 
different circumstances from those which empty the villages on 
Morecambe Bay. The town, which was until recently a fishing 
village, has suddenly become fashionable, and as the cottages 
are pulled down to make room for villas, the Sheringham men 
leave their native place and settle in other villages along the 
coast. There they set an example of industry and skill much to 
be commended. SHERINGHAM SkirFs are the best small boats 
on the coast. They are built like a whale boat, sharp at 
either end, with a great amount of “ sheer,” and stand high out 
of the water. They have a lug sail, and in the roughest weather 
the men put out to sea, their boats 
literally dancing over the waves. 
Whelk catching is their main 
industry, and cockles the second 
string to their bow. The latter are 
the celebrated ‘Stiffkey Blues,” 
found in the blue sand off Stiffkey 
Harbour. The whelking often 
brings in £4 per boat in a week. 
The skiffs go out to sea for many 
miles to haul the whelk cages, 
which are then rebaited and lowered 
into the sea. Part of the whelks 
are sold for bait for the North Sea 
cod fishery, and part sent up to 
London, for sale in the East End. 
The kind of whelk most commonly 
caught for food is known as the 
‘‘waved whelk,” from the wavy 
markings which ornament its shell. 
This creature is almost identical 
with the muvex from which the 
Tyrian purple was made. As early 
as 1684 a Mr. William Cole, of 
Bristol, obtaimed the ‘ purple” from 
the English whelk, and wrote a 
quaint description of the process. 
The shell was to be broken so as 
not to crush the body of the fish 
within. A narrow white vein lying 
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then to be taken out with a stiff paint-brush. If this was then 
passed over a piece of white linen or silk, and the linen left 
exposed to the sun, Mr. Cole found that it first showed as a light 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Volume I. of COUNTRY LIFE 7s now ready, containing 738 pages of 
reading mater, with 1,221 illustrations, printed on art paper. Cloth, gilt 
edses, 215. ; or, half morocco, 255. 

The Ladiuor will be glad to receive for consideratiou—and if suitable to 
accept and fay jor—f holographs, instantaneous or o.herwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can (reat, besides literary contributions, 
an the si. ate of a ‘ticles and descriptions, as well as short spor vd stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, etc. 


COUNTRY NOTES. 


4 | \O judge by the weather of the past week, summer seems to 
have gone, and to have gone, moreover, unusually early. 
Strong gales have prevailed on all our coasts, with high 
wind and much heavy rain ashore. The most depressing 
«ccounts have been received from districts where the harvests, 
fruit and corn, have not yet been fully gathered, South Lincoln- 
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green mark, and later as a dark red. If washed in soap and 
water it changed ‘“‘to a fair bright crimson,’’ which dye was 
fast” and unfading. . J. Cornisu. 


shire, for example, and especially from the hop districts, where 
much damage has been done. Pathetic descriptions of the 
suffering the bad weather is causing amongst the thousands of 
hop-pickers and their families are daily reported. 


Three weeks ago attention was called in these columns to 
the flight of a large flock of wild geese over North-west 
London, and it was suggested that as the flight had been 
observed and recorded, it would be interesting to test the old 
belief that such an incident was a certain presage of bad weather 
in the near future. Certainly in this instance the weather 
wisdom of our forefathers has been fully justified, and it proves 
once more that some birds and animals are gifted with a power 
of reading weather signs which is denied to man. ‘There is 
another bit of weather lore which has ‘‘ come off’’ triumphantly 
just lately. An old Worcestershire doggerel says :— 

‘© If the moon on a Saturday be new or full, 
There always was rain, and there always wull.” 

And in an old book on “Natural Phenomena” published 
nearly seventy years ago the author calls attention to the fact 
that the truth of this saying, which he characterises as obviously 
superstitious, had been borne out with remarkable frequency in 
the county of Sussex during the then preceding twenty years 
(1810-1830). The last new moon was on Saturday, August 
28th, so perhaps after all our predecessors, close observers of 
Nature as they were, “‘ knew something,” and their superstitions 
had a substratum of fact, although it must be confessed the 
basis of some of their proverbs is not easy to discover. 


The recentiy-published letter of Mr. P. A. O. Whitaker, the 
master of the Oakley Foxhounds, should dispose, once and for all, 
of the ridiculous statements which have been going the rounds of 
the press concerning the importation of German fox cubs into 
Bedfordshire. The Oakley hounds hunt the greater part of the 
county in question, so no better authority on the subject thin 
the master of this well-known pack is likely to be found, and he 
states most positively that, so far as his knowledge extends, no 
foxes, German or otherwise, have been turned down. ‘Thus all 
the picturesque accounts to which we have been treated—of the 
raided hen-roosts, the indignation of the farmers, and the 
viciousness of the German cubs (much worse in this respect, we 
have been gravely informed, than their English congeners) —z» 
for nothing. 


In this country we do not appear to value the homing 
pigeon as a war messenger to the Same extent as our Continental 
neighbours, but the record set up last Saturday by the Alexandra 
Park Hominy Society may reawaken interest in the matter. 
Thirteen young pigeons were entered for the society’s contest, a 
fly from Newcastle-on-Tyne to London, the longest distance 
ever flown by young birds into London on the day. Messrs. G. 
and R. Page, of Hornsey, secured both first and second prizes, 
Mr. G. P. Poiuter, of Wood Green, being third. Messrs. Page's 
winning birds each flew at the average rate of 1230 yards per 
minute, Mr. Pointer’s 1229 yards per minute—truly a remarkable 
speed if the long distance travelled be taken into consi leration. 
What with Andrée’s pigeons and the German Emperor’s big fly 
:zom Dover, we have heard a good deai of these clever birds 
lately ; and having regard to the great value good homers might 
be to us in case of necessity, long distance pigeon flying is a 
sport which should be encouraged. 


The county season can scarcely be said to have ended 
with a climax. Not a single match during the last week 
was brought to a definite conclusion, but storms of rain 
confined players to the disconsolate gloom of the pavilions. 
It is a sorry ending to a particularly brilliant season. With the 
exception of two “record” stands for the first wicket, the first 
made by Yorkshire and almost immediately lowered, as was 
right, by Surrey, the season has perhaps no supremely distin- 
guishing feature. But, though no new batsman or bowler has 
jumped into prominence, the number of all round performances 
has been great beyond precedent. The number of cricketers 
who can both bowl and bat is certainly on the increase—a con- 
summation which the perfection of the wickets, and consequent 
need of many change bowlers, is bound to produce. On two 
occasions, for instance, the whole of the Hampshire team went 
on to bowl in one innings, and Warwickshire have on several 
occasions bowled as many as eight or nine of the eleven. 
Further, an unusually large proportion of the bowling has been 
done by amateurs. The ’Varsities were especially well off in 
the number of bowlers, several of whom, as Jessop, Shine, 
Cunliffe, Hartley, and Stocks, have since done good work for 
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the counties. Besides, there are several yet more conspicuous 
instances of amateur improvement. Heseltine is at the head 
of the Hampshire averages, Bull and Kortright of the Essex, 
while Jackson, Townsend, Wells, and several others have made 
themselves conspicuous. 

In looking at the final list of the championship, nothing 
appears more remarkable than the place of Gloucestershire, 
who, contrary to all expectation, are as high as fifth, above such 
counties as Sussex, Middlesex, and Notts. The gratifying 
result of their season is perhaps about equally due to their 
veteran skipper and the large reserve of young 'Varsity talent 
which he has collected. Among the failures, Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire, sharing the wooden spoon, are below their deserts. 
Derbyshire quite early in the season played two great matches 
against Lancashire and Yorkshire and each time lost by mere 
luck by one wicket, and yet afterwards went through the whole 
season without a single victory. Leicestershire owe their place 
almost entirely to the absence of Pougher ; on his day, as he 
demonstrated last year against the Australians, the most deadly 
bowler in England. In spite, however, of a few conspicuous 
failures the competition has been much more keen than usual, 
and for a very long time it was quite impossible to tell whether 
Lancashire, Surrey, Essex, or Yorkshire would head the list. 
In fact, an exact reversal of the final order of the first four 
counties seemed at one time the most likely prophecy. 








After failing for the second time before the otherwise 
unsuccessful Somerset, Surrey yet again demonstrated their 
egregious incapacity to face a wet wicket when they met Sussex 
on Monday week. It was only the continuance of heavy rain on 
the eve of the third day that saved them from defeat, as Sussex 
were 250 runs on with still three wickets to fall. Innumerable 
reasons have been dug out to account for this disappointing 
feature in Surrey’s play, but surely the true one is not far to 
seek. They depend almost entirely on the stamina and brilliance 
of the giant Richardson to dismiss opponents, and Richardson, 
being a giant, is quite unable to stand firm enough for bowling 
purposes on a wet wicket. Consequently the side is without a 
first-class bowler, and suffers accordingly. For instance, in the 
unfinished innings against Sussex, Richardson’s analysis was two 
wickets for nearly a hundred runs, on a day in which any good 
medium-paced bowler would have revelled. 

After all, however, Surrey finished the season only a few 
points behind Lancashire, whom they have defeated easily in 
both matches. It may still be, however, that the best team is at 
the head of the championship, if “ best” is the same as ‘ most 
consistent,” for there is no one who would not confess that, given 
perfect conditions, Surrey have a paper strength quite beyond 
competition. Six of the team have averages over thirty, and 
below this line come such fine bats as Druce, Holland, and 
Chinnery. Then of the bowlers, Richardson is along way above 
all rivals, and has taken the extraordinary number of 238 wickets 
for only 14 runs each, while Hayward, Lees, and Brockwell are 
all dangerous and steady, if not quite in the first class. This is 
the first year that Lancashire have ever reached the proud 
position unattended. In 1882 they shared first place with Notts, 
and in Jubilee Year with both Notts and Surrey, but their 
present isolated supremacy is matter of greater congratulation. 


There is still time for a last protest against the universally 
abused system of reckoning points for the championship. 
Possibly the position of the counties would not be much altered 
if a more reasonable system were to be adopted, but it remains 
that there is one overwhelming objection to the present method, 
namely, that the drawing of a match is of no particular matter, 
except when regarded as the avoidance of defeat. In this way a 
premium is put on the frequency of draws, which it is yet the 
chief object of a keen sportsman to avoid. Some day the result 
will turn out an anomaly ridiculous enough to make alteration 
imperative. Nottinghamshire, with one win (as for a great part 
of the season), will be honoured as champion, or Warwickshire, 
who, with their great batting strength and want of bowlers, have 
drawn eleven of their eighteen matches, will be put in front of a 
county with eight or nine victories to its credit. It would surely 
be more sensible to reckon the proportion of victories to played 
matches, or if on this system the weather be thought to play too 
great a part, some exception might be taken to matches stopped 
by rain. These might, as at present, be dropped out of 
consideration without harm to anyone, while still a check would 
be put on the practice of ‘* stone-walling ” for the sake of a draw, 
and no team that was not strong in both departments of the 
game would be enabled to win. 


Of other unfinished matches of last week, the Gentlemen 
and Players’ meeting at the Scarborough Festival promised a 
fine finish. The Gentlemen were not a particularly strong side 
on paper, while the Players’ team, though scarcely representa- 
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tive, contained no member not of the first class. However, 
Bull and Jackson and Jessop bowled excellently, and the first, 
moreover, astonished even his admirers by making a large score. 
McLaren played one of his most brilliant innings, making 60 out 
of 75 in well under the hour, when he was caught off Wainwright. 
Jessop again failed before the left-hand bowling; it seems as if 
the professionals had at last discovered how to deal with his 
unorthodox methods. When the match was eventually aban- 
doned, the Gentlemen still wanted about 150 runs, with six 
wickets to fall—a serious but by no means impossible task. The 
North and South match gave the Scarborough people even less 
amusement, as after Wainwright had dismissed the South for a 
small score the wicket became a sea, and all idea of cricket was 
abandoned. 





Cricket has become thoroughly cosmopolitan. Not only is 
Mr. Stoddart’s team just about to start for the Antipode’, but 
Mr. Warner, fired by his winter successes in the West Indies, has 
just taken over an amateur eleven to America. They are to 
play six matches, three of them against Philadelphia and one 
against New York. They should do well, for though not too 
well off for sound bats, the bowling, with Stocks, Bull, Jessop, 
as well as several changes, should be quite a match for the class 
of cricketer they will meet. It will be interesting to see how 
Leveson-Gower and Chinnery perform. They both began 
playing well for Surrey, and it was hoped would provide the 
Surrey team with the required amateur element, but both so fell 
to pieces that they perforce lost their place in the team.- Yet 
Chinnery, at any rate if style and occasional performance go for 
anything, will certainly recover his reputation ; it is to be hoped 
on the present tour. 

Scotch tourists, Scotch golfers, and Scotch grouse shooters, 
have been treated better by the weather than folk engaged in 
like pursuits in England during the recent weeks. The weather 
in the North has been generally fine, and, with the notable 
exception of some few days, warm. The salmon fisher, however, 
has not had so good a time, for he has had no water to fish in. 
This may have mattered less in those waters that are always 
big, such as the Dee, the Don, and the Deveron, but others, 
small in their bulk, and quickly running down, because of the 
shortness of ‘their course, such as the Ness, the Nairn, and many 
others, have been scarcely fishable. Anglers in the former of 
these latter streams are said to suffer from rheumatism more 
than is the ordinary fate of those who wade habitually, but in 
all likelihood this is a local fiction, though the necessity for 
constant wading and the chill temperature of the water flowing 
out of the lock Jend it an air of conceivable probability. The 
grouse prospects and results have been sufficiently discussed— 
it is at best but a moderate year. It is better than the average, 
however, in respect of that excellent litle bird, both for the 
gunner and the gourmand, the snipe. In the Orkneys especially 
the bags of snipe have been larger than usual. 

The snipe has become so rare in England that it needs now 
to go far afield, to the Outer Hebrides or the Orkney Islands, to 
get good bags, and this matter of the scarcity of snipe has more 
connection than appears at first sight with a change in the 
volume of water that is received into the rivers. Both are 
affected by the great and ubiquitous increase of surface draining, 
which has dried up, in the interest of the agriculturist, many a 
fine swamp that formerly held plenty of snipe—even the Irish bogs 
are nothing like what they used to be—and the same influence 
has increased the volume of water that a small rainfall turns into 
the rivers, with the result of making spates, and even disastrous 
floods, more frequent than in the days of yore when high farming 
and surface drainage were undreamt-of mysteries. It is an 
influence advantageous, perhaps, to the angler, but certainly not 
to the advantage of the rough shooter, some of whose rarer 
quarry, such as the bittern, has virtually disappeared from the 
face of our islands. The future of agriculture, however, is not 
easy to forecast, and in face of the report of the latest Parlia- 
mentary Committee cannot be described as rosy. It may be, 
greatly as it needs to be regretted, that some highly farmed land 
will fall back into something like its previous condition, and 
already there have been signs that birds are only awaiting the 
opportunity of going back to the haunts from which they have 
been ousted. 





The bird that is in the most evil odour at present with the 
agriculturist, suffering even a blacker ban than the wood pigeon 
of capacious crop, is the common sparrow. Miss Ormerod and 
Mr. Tegetmeier have sat in judgment on him and pronounced 
him heinously guilty of predatory excesses on the corn. They 
can find little saving grace in him; the caterpillars which we 
sometimes see him conveying in his beak are his prey, we are 
assured, only at the nesting season, when his babies specially 
require soft food. All the rest of the year he feeds on a farinaceous 
diet, at the farmer’s expense. We have long known that he ate 
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corn, but we had a sneaking tenderness in our hearts for him, 
nevertheless, which made us inclined to credit him with an 
omnivorous appetite, setting off his destruction of the crops by 
his services in destroying their insect foes. But it appears that 
these services are practically of no worth whatever, restricted as 
they are to the few weeks when, as aforesaid, he is bringing up 
his nestlings. America has always roundly abused our sparrow— 
even the kindly Autocrat of the Breakfast Table could not find a 
word to say in his favour—but the sparrow was not by any 
means the only British thing that America has been apt to cavil 
at. We did not like our sparrow any the less for that. It only 
confirmed us in our opinion, and in our sub-conscious pride in 
him as typical of the representative British qualities of pluck 
and assurance of success. 





The history of his eminent success in America is one of the 
most interesting chapters in natural history, analogous to that 
which treats of the disastrous importation of the rabbit into 
Australia. Originally taken to America to clear the Madison 
Square trees of some caterpillar plague with which the native 
insectivorous birds were not able to cope, he not only accom- 
plished that original purpose, but remained on the land, multiplied 
and overspread it, eating of everything, and of corn, apparently, 
by preference, until he allowed the native American birds to 
remain in their haunts only on sufferance, and after much 
battle. And this pugnacity of his, in addition to his voracity, 
is one of the counts in the indictment that Miss Ormerod and 
Mr. Tegetmeier bring against him in his native home. Doubt- 
less it is his only too British habit to deem his natural enemy 
any other bird that crosses his path. Song bird and insect 
eating bird, he chases them all away by the might of the strong 
beak. Often, when a pair of house martins have built them- 
selves, with much pains, their adobe residence under the eaves, 
we see sticking from it ragged ends of straw and hay. This, it 
is very certain, is not part of the domestic economy of the 
martins. It is the furniture—the tenants’ fixtures—of the 
sparrow, who has remorselessly ousted the original owners and 
occupies their home and hearth. No doubt the list of his vil- 
lainies is not yet full, nevertheless we, who are not farmers, have 
a soft corner in our hearts for him still, but of the farmer, who, 
after all, is human, it is not to be expected ‘that he will be appre- 
ciative of the sparrow, except in a pie. ‘They have not yet 
proved that his little flesh is venomous. This is the final charge 
that they have yet to bring against him—it is all that is left. 

Durirg the week the unsettled stormy weather has been 
sadly against grouse shooting, and, except in favoured localities, 
small bags have been the result. High winds have been pre- 
valent, and grouse driving has suffered in consequence. 








Prices of grouse in the London markets have undergone 
some curious changes in the few weeks of the present season. 
It is a habit of buyers to grumble greatly at the charges of the 
dealers and to speculate why it is that these men who sell game 
at something like fifty per cent. above the price at which they 
buy remain game dealers, and do not rather take houses in 
Grosvenor Square and entertain “Society.” The explanation is 
that, though the dealer pays at the rate, say, of 3s. 6d. a brace 
and sells at 7s. a brace, he is by no means able to sell at the 
latter rate all that he has bought at the former. Generally his 
buying is under contract—he is covenanted to buy for so much, 
and a brace of grouse is to him a brace of grouse—he has to pay 
for them all. But it is not so to the buyer. It is only the young 
uninjured birds that he will buy at such a price, All the rest— 
the old, the diseased, the shot-riddled, and the corrupt—have to 
be sold at very reduced prices, or, in extreme cases, to be 
delivered over to the dustman for decent burial. And of these 
he must needs get a very considerable number. It makes an 
equal difference to him and to the gunner whether “ the Twelfth” 
be wet or dry. 





When birds in large numbers are killed wei, with feathers 
draggled and sodden, it is absolutely impossible that any effective 
drying process can be applied to them before they are sent off to 
the South. Directly they are killed they are thrown into panniers 
carried on pony back, and there they lie and jolt all day till they 
are in a sodden mass even before the regular packing begins. 
The wet plumage has the same effect as green grass put up with 
the matured hay; it heats, and the process of decay quickly 
begins. This is the principal cause of that leakage of profits 
that makes the dealer stay in Leadenhall Market instead of 
moving to Grosvenor Square, and should be a sufficient explana- 
tion to the buyer of the reason for the price charged. And, 
besides, there are all the more readily recognised causes—such 
as birds being wasted by disease or riddled by shot. Driven 
grouse are often shot at very close range, and though it does 
not matter how near the bird be if it is coming straight and is 
shot in the head, still all birds do not come straight, and some 
are hit elsewhere than in the head. But for all these rags of 
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birds the dealer has to pay his contract price, and is lucky if he 
get a shilling a brace back from some humble and not too 
exacting purchaser. 





Partridges were not so plentiful as expected in Yorkshire, 
but as there is still a considerable quantity of standing corn, it is 
hardly possible to form a correct estimate of the number of birds. 
Many barren pairs were seen, and it is supposed that numbers of 
young broods were lost during the heavy gales in June. 
Generally speaking, the coveys are large in numbers, full grown, 
and, owing to the stormy weather, very wild. In some districts 
a good many small coveys of from six to ten are found, and there 
are also a few small late hatched broods. Shooting was by no 
means general on “the First,” and the majority of big preserves 
will, except for purposes of the larder, be untouched for a week 
or two. The rains have rapidly improved the root crops, and 
there is now plenty of excellent holding cover. On the outsides 
of big shoots, and on small manors, fair sport was had, despite 
the fact that heavy rain during the night had soaked roots and 
seeds, and in the afternoon rain again put a stop to the shooting. 





The Teddington Reach Amateur Aquatic Sports meeting 
has always been very popular with those who are enthusiastic 
on the subject of skiff-racing, but Saturday’s regatta quite 
surpassed all previous records, the competition being very keen 
throughout the day, and the races of a more representative 
character than usual, owing to the presence of crews from the 
upper reaches. In a programme of some thirty-five heats and 
finals there were few tame firish2s, the majority being most 
exciting. Good racing con pensited in some degree for the 
windy weather, which re: dere1 loitering on or by the river 
anything but pleasant, and rather thinned the attendance on the 
delightful lawn of the Albany Club, which was lent as a sub- 
scribers’ enclosure to the committee. 

The club regatta of the Iris R.C. was held on Saturday at 
Putney, but there was little variety in the racing, which was devoted 
entirely to Scratch Eights. A sufficiently large entry was, 
however, received to make up five crews, and J. Paterson's 
crew, after winning their heat by a quarter of a length only, lost 
to H. G. Finch’s in the final by half a length. The Rowell 
Fours of the Anglian Boat Club were decided on the same after- 
noon, when three crews started, A. T. Scott's crew winning a 
good race from W. E. Woodgate’s. 





The Kingston Rowing Club recently condescended to the 
frivolity of an “at home” at their quarters on Raven's Ait, 
but the racing at the club regatta did not include any events in- 
consistent with the dignity of a first-class rowing club. In the 
Coxswainless Fours there was a fine race, R. Large, C. A. S. 
Buckley, A. C. Gibbons, K. Bremner (stroke), beating H. E. 
Large, W. O. Hudson, F. Rose, C. O. Crisp (stroke), by a short 
half-length only. The veteran Hudson was at scratch in a 
handicap sculling race, but F. Rose was treated liberally, and 
his 8sec. start enabled him to win easily, with R. Large, 2sec., 
second. F. W. Fergusson and H. M. Trouncer won the Pairs 
easily, and H. Willis’s crew gained the Clinker Fours without 
trouble. Another event on the same day was the final meeting cf 
the Skiff Club, in Teddington Reach, at which W. F. Folliott, 
F. W. Lancefield (stroke), Miss Baldwin (cox.), won the 
Hancock Shield and Double Sculling Championship of the 
club, while C. A. L. Irvine took the Junior Sculls, for which 
there were twelve entries. 





Mr. Wilkinson’s otter hounds hunted the upper reaches of 
the Swale last Friday. Making a start at Downholme Bridge, 
hounds worked up stream, but no otter was found, and a blank 
day was the result. Mr. Wilkinson has had very poor sport in 
both the Yore and Swale this season. 





The Bedale hounds have commenced cubbing, although 
there is yet a quantity of corn uncut. Cubs are numerous, and 
later on excellent sport is expected. Holland, the huntsman, 
who lately met with a nasty accident in the cricket field, is 
progressing favourably. HIPPIAS. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ADY FLORENCE COLE, whose portrait appears on the 
frontispiece, is the second surviving daughter of the 
-—/ Earl and Countess of Enniskillen, and is just nineteen. 
Like her cousin, Lady Evelyn Crichton, whose portrait has 
appeared in a previous number of Country Lire, she was 
presented this year, her youthful grace and girlish bloom and 
freshness being much admired. Her mother is Scotch, being 
daughter and co-heir of Mr. Douglas Baird of Closeburn, 
Dumfries. The Enniskillens are related by marriage to the Beres- 
fords, Londonderrys, Abercorns, and other great Irish families. 
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A DOUBLE BLUE. 


a HE death of Mr. Ernest Roxburgh Balfour, after a short 
illness brought on by a chill taken while shooting, removes 
one of Oxford’s finest athletes. Famous alike on the river 

and football field, he had attained the honour of a double Blue, 

having rowed for his University in 1896 and this year, and also 
captained the Rugby team. His most recent performances on 
the river were at Henley, where he won the Nickalls’ Challenge 





Gillman, THTE LATE MR. E. R. BALFOUR. Oxford. 


Cup with Guy Nickalls, and rowed in the Leander eight which 
was defeated by New College, after the finest race ever seen on 
the Henley course. It was a strange coincidence that Mr. 
Balfour should have been elected to the seat in the Leander 
boat, No. 5, vacant through the untimely death, early this year, 
of Mr. T. H. E. Stretch. 

Mr. Balfour was a splendidly-built athlete, standing some 
6ft. 4in., and rowing at about 134st., and he will be mourned by 
a very large circle of friends as much for his personal popularity 
as for his undoubted good qualities as a sportsman. 


ON THE GREEN. 


- THE chief event of the golfing year at Nairn has been, for some while, the 
| competition by score for a fine silver bowl, given by Lord Cawdor, to be 
held by the lowest scratch scorer of each year, and to become the 
property of any man who could win it thrice. With this last proviso to protect 
it, and with the considerable number of golfers coming and going to and from 
Nairn, it was thought likely that the cup would last over many a year to interest 
scratch players. Now, however, by the result of this last competition the cup 
has passed into the permanent keeping of Mr. J. J. Annan, who appears 
invincible on his home course at Nairn. It is rather to be regretted that he 
never takes part in competitions elsewhere, for at home he is far too consistent 
for his success to be anything of a fluke. This year his winning score was 83, 
and though this is far above the records of the green, it was good enough to put 
him well in first place, Mr. Frank Fairlie following him, at a respectful 
distance, with 87. It is to be said, however, that the latter player, as well as 
Mr. T. Mackay and others who might have been deemed dangerous to Mr. 
Annan’s chances, played their round in the morning, with a very strong wind 
blowing across the course, whereas for Mr. Annan, who played in the afternoon, 
the wind was considerably tempered. 

Mr. Hilton has been scoring so well of late that it seems quite an event 
when anyone is found to beat him. This unwonted experience befel him in the 
competition by score that preceded the play for the Irish Championship at 
Dollymount. Mr. Hilton’s partner in the competition was Mr. W. B. Taylor, 
who has so often played well in this Irish Championship. On the present 
occasion, after a close fight with Mr. Hilton, he came in a stroke behind him 
at 80 to 79; but better than either of these was the return of Mr. Stevenson, 
an Irish player, who scored 78 gross, and with his allowance of four strokes 
won the nett prize handsomely. Mr. Stuart Anderson also played finely, but 
put himself out of the running by getting fatally into a bunker at a short hole. 
Nevertheless, his ultimate return tied with Mr. Hilton’s 79. - The event of the 
early rounds of the championship was the defeat of Mr. W. B. Taylor, the 
holder, by Mr. H. E. Reade, of the Royal Belfast Club. The match was close 
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throughout, andonlysettled itself in Ireland’s favour bya putt at the last hole. The 
feature of the second day’s play was a record return of 74 by Mr. Hilton, 
beating by a stroke Mr. John Ball’s previous record of 75 for the Dollymount 
course. Mr. Williamson, who fell an easy victim to the ex-champion in this, 
the semi-final, heat, was distinctly unlucky to catch him in such redhot form. 
The other semi-final tie was won with equal ease by Mr. Stuart Anderson, and 
these two, a Scotsman and an Englishman, were left to fight out the battle for 
the Irish Championship. On the same day a consolation prize for those knocked 
out in the earlier heats was won by Mr. David Anderson with 79, Mr. W. B. 
Taylor coming in a close second at 80. The final, athirty-six hole match, 
found Mr. Hilton still in that easy and wonderfully accurate game that he had 
shown throughout the tournament, and throughout the year. Mr. Anderson 
made a plucky fight, but the Englishman’s greater accuracy gave him an 
advantage of four holes on the first eighteen played, and he held firmly to it on 
the afternoon round, eventually winning the long match by five up and 
four to play. 

In the evening of the same day Herd and Vardon had an interesting 
single. The former has been rather out of luck of late, and has sustained 
several reverses. On the present occasion the ex-champion was just too good 
for him, winning a well-fought match by a single hole. , 


CONCERNING FOXES. 


F I were a master of hounds, I think I should have Tom Firr’s admirable 
| article on foxes which appears in the September issue of the ‘* Encyclopedia 
of Sport” printed in pamphlet form and sent round to the owners of 
coverts and their keepers throughout my country. That is, of course, if the author 
and publisher would give me leave so to do. For Firr, as might be expected, 
strikes at the whole root of the matter when he says, ‘* You cannot have foxes in 
winter without having them in summer.” This is really the crux of the whole 
affair. 

That there are men who are greedy of game, yet who wish to stand well 
with their neighbours, is a well-known fact, and I should say that there are very 
few hunts which are lucky enough to be without one or two of these half- 
hearted supporters. It is to these gentlemen we owe in some measure the 
prevalence of that fell disease, mange, which has played havoc in so many 
countries, though in a lesser degree it may be attributed to good sportsmen who 
are anxious to get a good supply of foxes on their estate, and who consequently 
import a few foreigners. This is a fatal policy, and it may safely be laid down 
as a general rule that, when foxes are so scarce as to have to be imported, it is 
always best to leave that part of the business to the master, who will take care 
that strong cubs are put down in the right places, 

I have a very distinct recollection of making an artificial earth in a covert 
of my own, and of one of the party who helped in the task suggesting that a 
litter of cubs should be brought from a certain place to stock it. Their master, 
who was present, said, ‘* Leave it alone ; foxes will soon come to it if it is kept 
quiet,” and so they did, for the earth was made about the middle of August, and 
by Christmas there were foxes in it. And this is the whole secret of 
preserving foxes—‘‘leave them alone.” In a country I know, where good 
foxes are plentiful, and where I should say very few, if any, foxes have 
been imported for years, there is no other policy adopted. Foxes are simply 
never molested, 

And there is another thing on which I believe eve.y practical man is 
agreed—Firr is of that opinion, for one—and that is that the wild fox in his 
natural state, and uninterfered with, is by far the least destructive to poultry and 
game. It is his instinct to hunt for his food, and rats, moles, field mice, and 
such-like ** small deer” form the staple articles of food, and are what the vixen 
teaches her cubs to destroy. But if, as is far too frequently the case, the vixen 
is put out of the way as soon as the cubs can live without her, and are, as I have 
seen, wired in till close on cub hunting time and fed, what can be expected of 
them? They know no country, and if they do stand up before hounds they 
seldom get more than a couple of miles from where they are found, whilst for 
poultry and game they are the very mischief. Anyone who is at all acquainted 
with foxes and their ways will tell you that the greatest depredator of all is the 
solitary mangy fox. 

There is another lesson which hunting men might take to heart, and which 
Firr puts in plain, straightforward fashion. That is that hounds more thoroughly 
deserve a ringing twisting brute that they have hunted under difficulties for, 
perhaps, a couple of hours, than they do a good bold fox that has shown them a 
good run, and made a point of some six or eight miles or more. This is a 
matter which many hunting men never give a thought to, and a good deal of 
unnecessary grumbling is heard at times when a master of hounds determines on 
digging out one of the dodging fraternity after hounds have hunted him patiently 
for some time. 

I am not quite sure that I altogether agree with Firr when he says that the 
boldest and straightest running fox is the easiest killed. Of course, other things 
being equal, he is—I mean if he were possessed of the same stamina as the 
dodging gentleman above alluded to. But it has generally been my experience 
that a really bold, straight-necked fox has been possessed of exceptional 
stamina, and that his courage is a result of the knowledge he has of that 
stamina. I have known many a fox, and a straight-necked one too, beat 
hounds time after time, generally succeeding in getting to ground in some 
unknown earth, or not infrequently succeeding in baffling hounds by some 
clever re. 

It is Firr’s opinion that the fox’s brush is of immense use to him in jumping 
walls, getting up a tree, getting through hounds, etc., and certainly in times of 
great pressure it does revolve to some tune, but I am inclined to think it is of 
little actual value to the fox when he is really in difficulties. And my reason is 
this, that the tightest place I ever saw a fox in to save himself, was once when 
a bob-tailed fox boltéd out of a drain right into the middle of the pack, a terrier 
having slipped in unknown to anyone. But that fox saved himself, and lived for 
two seasons afterwards to my personal knowledge, and, indeed, I never heard 
that hounds killed him. His brush, one would think, could not be of much 
use to him. 

I am glad to say there is a good prospect northward, and that the hunts I 
have heard from have found plenty of foxes and accounted for them well. I 
have seen three and a-half brace pulled down already, and I expect, now the rain 
has come, that we shall have a successful cubbing season. 

RED ROVER. 
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THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS. 


HE annual exodus to the Northern moors for grouse shoot- 
ing is not more important in its way to devotees of the 
sport than the opening of the season of the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds to those whose delight it is to hunt the 
wild stag on Exmoor in the early days of August. ‘“ High are 
the hopes of sport,” to quote from a writer of much experience of 
stag-hunting in the ‘veld “‘ amongst those who journey from far 
and near to follow the stag; but those are wisest who are not too 
confident in the early weeks of the season, remembering that, 
though some few of those glorious gallops over the moor which 
make many a man an enthusiast for ever have taken place in 
August, they have occurred in a wet August; and that it is not 
fair to judge the sport, or the hounds, or the hunt servants by 
what takes place before the autumn rain sets in. 

‘*When a brilliant sun lights up the woods and moors, and 
ine dust flies from the heather, and when the lightest summer 
clothing seems all too heavy, it is useless to expect hounds to 
run like a crack pack in a grass country in February, with the 
fox in the next field; yet this is the standard a great number of 
visitors seem to set up, though, were it reached on a hot day in 
August, they would never see the pack after a mile, for, if 
hounds could go the pace, horses certainly would not. The 
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wisest course is to take things as they come with a contented 
mind, to bask in the sun, enjoy the best of company at the 
covert side, well knowing that the master and his men are doing 
all that can be done to give the field a gallop, and that they are 
generally successful in their efforts. ; 
‘Then comes a fall of the glass, a dull, hazy cloudiness in 
the south, and the autumn rain sweeps over the moor, the purple 
tints disappear, and the moorland assumes a yellow and brown 
appearance, covert coats and aprons are seen at the tryst, and the 
demeanour of the hounds themselves tells of a scent. Hounds 
draw with more eagerness, deer are more restless and easier to 
get away, and while coffee-housing with our friends, as likely as 
not grumbling at the change in the weather, or at least 
sympathising with some other grumbler, we suddenly hear the 
welcome cry of ‘Gone away!’ ‘Which way, Anthony?’ as 
the huntsman gallops up for the pack. ‘ Right out over, sir!’ 
is the cheery reply, and then we settle down to ride with the 
comfortable assurance that the last few weeks of steady regular 
work has put condition into our horses, which will allow us to 
send them along as we could never have dared to do before. 
These are the days which live in one’s memory, and make one 
begin to arrange for quarters and stabling for the following 
season, before the present one has run its too short course. It 
is not necessary to go so far as to agree with the good old 
sportsman who said that ‘there was never sport on Exmoor till 
you could see the spray fly’; but there can be no disputing that 


when the moor is sufficiently wet sport is almost a certainty. 
The ideal season is one which begins with a spell of hot dry 
weather, sufficient to enable the harvest to be got out of the way 
followed by an early and sufficient rain.” 
The opening meet took place as usual at Cloutsham. The 
weather was perfect, the company was large. A good stag was 
found early in the day, and was killed after as intricate a piece 
of woodland hunting as could be seen. Of a galloping run there 
was little or none, and the crowd, which in the afternoon was 
spread over the Horner Coverts from one end to the other, did 
not tend to simplify the huntsman’s task. 
Weather has to be of a very threatening character to keep 
West Country folk from getting to Cloutsham for the first day 
with the staghounds, and many made a very early start to 
accomplish that end. Every road was thronged by ten o'clock, 
and when Anthony brought his hounds to the meet the field was 
half full of carriages, while horsemen and horsewomen, to be 
numbered in hundreds, relieved the scene from appearing to be 
altogether a picnic. Our illustration of the meet gives a very 
good idea of the extent of the gathering. Among those present 
were Mr. Sanders, the master, and Mrs. Sanders, Miss Sanders, 


Mr. C. Acland, Mr. and Mrs. Halliday, Lady Parker, Sir Lionel 





South Molton, 


and Miss G. Darell, Hon. R. C. Trollope, Captain and Mrs. 
C. B. St. John Mildmay, Mr. and Mrs, W. St. John Mildmay, 
Mr. Chorley, Mr. C. Luttrell and Miss Luttrell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Evershed, General Couper, Captain Kinglake, Mr. Clarke, 
Misses Hawkins, Baroness C. de Taintegnes, Mr. Dalton, Mrs. 
and Miss Muirhead, Mr. and Mrs. Blofeld, Mr. T. King, Miss 
Clark, Mrs. Tudway, Mrs. Macbeth, Mr. G. Watson, Mr. 
Gilliath, Mr. J. Karlake, Mr. R. A. Kinglake, Misses Hurst, 
Mr. H. Daniel, Captain A. Daniel, Miss Fergusson Davie, Mr. 
Letheren, Mr. L. Bellew, Mrs. Froude Bellew, Mr. Norman, 
Captain Watson, Mr. C. Glass, Mr. Murley, and a host of 
others. 

The harbourer reported two good stags to be lying in 
Reacombe, the combe farthest from Cloutsham in the direction 
of the Porlock Vale, and thither the tufters were taken. It is a 
deep combe, not often drawn by hounds, an clothed almost 
entirely with very deep heather and furze bushes. 

A touch on the master’s horn first told tne field that 
something in the hunting line was to be seen, and many hurriedly 
made for their horses, while old stagers simply gazed at the 
opposite hillside, well knowing that an August stag won't leave 
covert for a long time, at all events, not till he has roused some 
hinds; and sure enough there came the hinds picking their 
dainty way through the oak scrub just above the holly bushes. 
Occasionally we heard hounds running in the deep combes below 
us, but could see nothing, till suddenly Anthony appeared in the 
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fields above the farm, blowing his horn as he galloped back for 
the pack. There was a scurrying in search of horses and 
crowding up the lane, on to Stoke Ridge, and high hopes that 
the stag had gone to the moor; but it was not to be. Hounds 
soon turned into covert again, hardly able to hunt the line under 


ON CLOUTSHAM BALL. 
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South Molton. 


the blazing sun, which was now at its hottest. Indeed, those 
who sat still on Cloutsham Ball saw far more than those who 
went into the combes after the hounds. The stag was hunted in 
and out of the woods for a considerable time, but he was 
eventually pulled down in the Horner stream below Bracksdale. 


SALMON NETTING ON THE WYE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


* 7 “NAN you spare an hour . 
to ride over to The 
Carrots with me this 
morning ? The Association 
draw Hampton Pool at twelve 
o'clock. Will you come and 
see the sport?” 

Remembering well the re- 
markable catches that have 
year after year been secured at 
this famous salmon lie, I 
eagerly acquiesced in my 
friend's proposal. Quickly 
slipping some rapid plates into 
my camera slides, in less time 
than it takes in telling I was 
on my bicycle and making my 
way along the Hampton Bishop 
road. In twenty minutes we 
reach The Carrots, the well- 
known inn resorted to by all 
anglers in this district. We 
leave our machines in charge 
of the landlord, and hurry up 
to the river, but, to our disgust, 
we find we are too late for the 
first draw, and the only avail- 
able punt is half-filled with 
water. 

Determined not to be 
done, we work our hardest to 
bale it out, and are rewarded for our exertions by reaching 
the opposite bank as the net is being pulled in for the second 
time. 

‘What! Only three fish!” I exclaimed. ‘ How many 
the first draw ?”’ 

«‘ None, sir,” said one of the men. 

“Rather a contrast to last Jubilee time,” remarked my 
friend to one of the company who for over forty years was the 
lessee of the netting on this water. 

“Yes, indeed!” replied the individual addressed, ‘* we then 
had fifty-seven in the net the first draw. I recollect,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ taking over 300 fish in one day, but that was before the 
river was so frightfully over-fished at the mouth. You see, there 
is a firm who rent the fishing in the tidal water, and who place 
net behind net for miles up the river. The fish now get but little 
chance of reaching the middle and higher waters ; especially so, 
as in the season the closed time is only from twelve o'clock 
Saturday until six o’clock Monday morning.” 

It may be of interest to anglers if 1 give here the substaace 
of a few particulars gathered in conversation with one of the 
most expert anglers in Hereford, who, I would remark, had a 
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few years ago the good fortune to secure, at this very st a 
grand fish, weighing over 42lb., with rod and line. 

The W ye Association have for some years ende< avoured to 
improve the status of salmon angling by gradually buying off the 
nets in the middle water; but the good effect of this has been 
frustrated by the systematic netting in the tidal water and at the 
mouth of the river. The number of fish which by good fortune 
pass these nets and ascend the river is gradually but surely 
decreasing, and the number of spawning fish which ascend 
during the close season is also diminishing. This most un 
satisfactory state of affairs can only be rectified if the gentlemen 
composing the perpetual chamber of the board can be induced 
to place some limit to this exhaustive netting. 

In summer, as the water in the river diminishes in bulk and 
from hot and dry weather rises in temperature, the salmon 
which pass the nets congregate in the deep runs and willow- 
fringed pools, waiting there until a freshet, or flood, enables them 
to pass onward to the spawning beds. In these deep pools in a 
few weeks they soon lose colour and flesh, and deteriorate very 
considerably as food. Neither the fly of the skilful angler, or 
the most tempting bait, will lure them to leave their 
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resting-place. It therefore be- 
comes necessary once or so at 
this time of the year to clear 
out some of the fish by netti: g, 
to prevenc them becoming 
diseased through overcrowding. 

While this interesting con- 
versation had been passing 
between us, the fishermen were 
preparing for the next draw. 
A punt was sent down stream 
to probe out with a long pole 
any fish lurking in the deep run 
under the bank. At the head 
of the pool the net was being 
paid out of the punt across the 
river, and carried round till it 
formed a half-circle, and finally, 
drawn down to the punt, 
making a complete circle. 

‘“We have more fish this 
time,” said my friend. 

‘¢ One there, and there, and 
another over there,” sang out 
the man in the punt. 

Excitement increases 
among the onlookers grouped 
round the net, as the fish make 
their final struggle for liberty. 


Splash! splash! They madly Photo. by G. Edwards 
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dash the water into foam in 
their frantic struggles, dousing 
the fishermen with spray. One 
huge fellow weighing nearly 
3olb,* attempts to break over 
the net, but down comes the 
remorseless willow cudgel, and 
they lie glistening in the wet 
sand and green weed in the 
meshes of the net. The men 
seem better satisfied this time 
with their luck, for eight good 
fish have been secured. 

‘‘ How strange there should 
have been no fish the first time,” 
said I. 

‘¢ Well, not altogether so,’ 
saidan old fisherman. ‘ There 
be some deepish holes in the 
pool as the net don’t reach to, 
so the first draw do but scare 
‘em, second draw we gets ’em,” 

‘But surely there were 
more fish than this in the pool 
a few days ago?” I asked. 

“Yes; but like enough 
they was disturbed when we 
got up them porcupines.’ 

Porcupines, by the way, 
are slabs of concrete with 
hooked spikes set in them to 
prevent poachers netting in 
these salmon haunts. 

Gus. Epwarps. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 


N certain quarters there seems to be a dislike, that is just a little unreason- 
able, to the transparent celluloid gear-cases. We have even heard it asked 
jocosely at what point of temperature they become explosive, and have 

even seen it stated in sober print that the spectacle of an oily chain in course of 
revolution is not a beautiful or exhilarating one. The first objection is not to be 
treated seriously—it was never meant seriously—and the most conclusive answer 
to the second is that, even if the revolving chain be not beautiful to watch, it is 
often extremely useful to be able to have a look at any unforeseen hindrance to 
its revolution. When something—of those thousand and one minor ills that 
bicycles are heirs to—has gone just a little amiss, so little that we are not able at 
once to locate the seat of mischief, it is a very good thing to be able to get a 
look at the chain without the trouble of detaching the gear-case. Of cou: se, the 
first great merit in a gear-case is that it should be easily detachable, whether 
transparent or no, so that anything wrong with the chain may be set right easily, 
and that there may be no great difficulty in cleaning it. There are cyclists who 
prefer to dispense with the gear-case altogether, on account of its weight, and 
because it is a hindrance to the easy cleaning of the chain. But, of coursr, it is 
a very great preventive of the dirtying of the chain, and, besides, for ladies it is 
indispensable. So far, we have granted the contention of those who have 
nothing to say in favour of the appearance of the celluloid cases, but even on 
this we are inclined to join issue with them, for nothing can possibly look smarter 
than the celluloid when it is new. This isa point, however, that is perhaps one of 
taste, and thus not open todiscussion. A rather ludicrous incident lately gave the 
writer a further testimony of the advantage of being able to lock into the gear-case. 


The scene was a level railway crossing, with the gates closed against the cyclist. 
But there was a foot-gate on each side, though not widely enough opening to let 
the cycle through. So the cyclist, being a muscular and impatient man, lifted 
his machine over his head, and was about to cross the line, thus carrying it, 
when a stream of water began to pour from the gear-case and saturate the un- 
fortunate man completely. From exasperation he descended to explanation, 
which educed that, three days before, he had been riding in the rain, and that 
this water, thus incontinently baptising him, must have lodged in the gear-case, 
and had been lodging there ever since. Of course, this was most reprehensible, 
showing indefensible neglect on the part of the cyclist or of his servants—of 
whosoever, in short, had the business of cleaning it—but there are such things 
as neglectful masters and servan's, and while this is so it is useful to have a 
gear-case that ‘will convict them, to their own eyes, of such duty neglected. It 
also shows the value of the Meyrick Double Purpose Stand, referred to in our 
previous notes ; for if the bicycle had been turned upside down in the manner in 
which those excellent stands are designed to hold it, it is inconceivable that 
water should have remained in the case, 

Bicycles, when they travel by rail, age exposed to so many dangers that the 
use of the gear-case in protecting at least a part of their mechanism is not to be 
overlooked. Ladies’ bicycles, as we have-said, must almost of necessity wear 
gear-cases, yet ladies’ bicycles are peculig@fy susceptible of injury while travelling. 
In the present conditions of travelling c¥tles the machines are commonly heaped 
one over another, to the almost certain‘detriment of the lowest of the heap, and 
if it should happen to be a lady’s Like that is in these unfortunate circumstances, 
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it is almost inevitable that the pedals of the superimposed bike will have been 
forced between the catgut strings that protect the skirts from contact with the 
wheel. It is bad enough if this were the worst ; but the worst arrives when the 
disentangling process comes to be done. If it is the owner of the lowest cycle 
that does the disentangling it may be taken for granted that this will be done 
with all due care and gentleness ; but if, as is more likely, it is the owner of 
one of the overlying cycles, or an irresponsible porter, then the disentangling is 
likely to be done with more haste than care, more firmness than gentleness. 
The whole law and practice in regard to cycles travelling in England is in a 
most unsatisfactory and amorphous condition. We pay very highly for cycle 
transport, yet no proper accommo lation is supplied in return. The cycles are 
handled with no care, and the carrying company disclaim all responsibility. — It 
is, of course, pretty clear that this disclaimer is not good in law, that the 
company are, in fact and in law, liable for any injury that the cycle may sustain 
through their proved neglect or ill usage. They are, in fact, common carriers 
under the law. But the injury that the cycle generally suffers on a journey 

and generally through their neglect—is apt to be so slight as not to be worth 
the cost of litigation or the agitation of a quarrel. We do not grin, but we 
bear it, recognising that guards and porters are human, and often hard worked, 
creatures, and that no accommodation for the safe storing of cycles is given 
them. But why should thisnot be given? It would be interesting to get at the 
returns, if they are kept separately, of money earned during the year by one of 


HARVESTING ; 


N the harvest fields of 
England the most modern 
machinery and the sur- 

vivals of the most primitive 
forms of manual labour are 
still seen side by side. This 
contrast is seen in perhaps its 
most striking form in the 
actual reaping of the corn. 

In the great cornfields 
which fringe the lower line of 
the chalk downs of Wessex the 
most modern reaping machine— 
cutting, separating the sheaves, 
and binding them with twine— 
may be watched on one farm, 
while on the next, or on another 
part of the same occupation, 
whole families are at work, 
each on a bit apportioned by 
lot, reaping wheat with a 
reaping hook in the right hand, 
while in the left is held a 
primitive hooked stick to draw 
the standing corn together for 
the reaper’s stroke, and gather 
the fallen straw into a sheaf. 
This stick is so ancient, and 
so universal a device of the 
reapers of all countries, that 
there is no difference between 
that used by Berkshire labourers and by negroes cutting their corn 
on the tributaries of the Congo. This ancient forn: of harvesting 
is known as ‘“ fagging.”” The fields are all measured up into 
“lands” of a certain area by a rustic surveyor, who keeps 
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SELF-BIVDER CUTTING OATS. 


IMPERFECT MACHINERY. 


ILLUSTRATED. (Sept. 11th, 1897. 


the great companies by the carrying of bicycles, and to compare them with the 
expense to which they have been put in doing so. We should then be able to 
form some notion of the sort of accommodation and care that they ought to give 
our cycles in return for the money that we pay them for carriage. 

Lately a flagrant instance of injury in consequence of a railway company’s neg- 
lect came to the writer’s notice, the injury being caused by a passenger—owner of 
one of the bikes lying on top—roughly dragging his own bike out from among the 
heap. Expostulated with, the man was rude, he was a cad—that is a detail. 
The important point is that the guard said he could not help it, because it was 
the passenger that had got into the van and done the mischief! But whose 
fault was that? Do the company cease to have responsibility for the safety of 
one’s luggage because a thief gets into the van and runs off with a portmanteau ? 
The thief ought not to be allowed in the van, neither should the cycling cad. 
Yet who was to have prevented him? ‘The guard said, quite truly, that he had 
more than enough of other things to do, The railway company, however, ought 
to have prevented it by putting on a person, part of whose duty would be to see 
that the bicycles are properiy looked after. They could well afford to do it 
out of the charges for cycle carriage. Which company will deserve a gold medal 
for being the first to recognise their duty ? ° 

** Some new thing,” of which there may be more to say on a little fuller 
trial, isn show at 73, Queen Victoria Street, viz., a leather outer tube, made on an 
entiresy new principle. It is not impossibly the tyre of the future. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
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books in which the number of “lands” in every field in the 
parish is set down, anda separate bargain is made for cutting 
each portion. This is a pleasant if primitive form of harvest 
work, for while the father of the family and the big boys do the 
“ fagging,”” the women and 
girls pick up and bind the 
sheaves, and set them up in 
shocks. The last baby always 
accompanies them, and the 
respective perambulators form 
the headquarters, transport, 
and commissariat for the 
annual camping out. 

Contrast with this the 
SELF-BINDER CuttTinGc Oats 
shown in our first illustration. 
This presents the most modern 
form of that most ancien‘ 
labour of man, the reaping of 
the corn. The scene is a ten- 
acre oatfield. There is no 
crop quite so beautiful to look 
upon as a half-reaped English 
oatfield set like a picture in a 
dark green frame of hedge and 
hedgerow elms, and this is an 
excellent specimen of this good 
domestic scenery. One easily 
recalls the colour. Oat straw 
is the brightest and most 
golden in hue of any. Thus 
the cut stubble looks like red 
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up to the dark green boundary of the hedge. But all the 
feathery, soft shaking tops holding the oat grains are of a greyish 
tint. Consequently the half of the field which stands, and the 
top part of every sheaf which dots the stubble in ordered rows, 
are of a soft warm grey. Among the standing oats, in the 
foreground of our picture, are the tall white seed caps of the 
sow thistles, which will intrude in the best regulated corn crop. 
To cut this field, in place of the “ faggers”’ with their reaping 
hooks and sticks, and swarms of children, or the mowers walking 
in echelon from end to end sweeping down the corn with the 
measured rush of steel, we have two men, two pairs of big docile 
Shire horses, and two self-binding machines. One has only 
to look at the methodical order of the sheaves lying in rows upon 
the field to ‘see how well the modern method works. In the 
early morning a couple of men enter the field with scythes, and 
cut one broad lane round the outside of the whole field. Then 
the machines come in, with the cutting knives on the left, and 
the tray for collecting and ejecting the sheaves, and the neat 
apparatus for binding them, on the right. On the small drum 
shown at the back of the machine the twine is wound, and by it 
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SLOW HARVESTING. 


YACHTING ; 


NTERESTING indeed would be statistics that could tell 
| us the proportion of yacht-owners who are capable of 
taking charge of their own vessels if occasion required 
them to, though of course the list of gentlemen who have 
obtained certificates gives us some idea of the number who could 
lay claim to being practical sailors. It would probably be found, 
however, that at least seventy-five per cent. of those who are 
really proficient seamen have gained their first nautical 
experiences in either open boats or yachts of little tonnage, for it 
can be safely said that there is no finer method for the would-be 
yachtsman to thoroughly master the principles of seaman- 
ship than to knock about in small craft for a few seasons, 
and thus, as it were, serve an apprenticeship to the art of 
sailing. 

Many men never get farther than small craft, for they very 
often take to racing, and as this is an extremely expensive 
amusement, they do not get anything above a thirty-six footer, 
and in all probability reap as much pleasure cut of yachting in 
this way as if they owned a racing yacht of the largest size. 
For the man who desires to race in the smaller classes there is 
nothing to compare with the Solent, for during the summer 
months he can, if he likes, compete in matches every day and 
over a wide range of comparatively smooth water, unless there 
be a gale of exceptional violence. He furthermore has the 
advantage of being able to do all his yachting from home, 


‘and need never go to regattas a long way on an exposed 


coast. 

He who cruises in small yachts or open boats—by the 
former term I mean vessels of below ten tons—must have a 
great liking for things nautical, and, as it were, have the spirit of 
the sea within him, and be able to appreciate her in all her 
varying moods. The most fascinating thing in connection with 
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is the fastening gear and the knife which cuts the cord. When 
once the horses are started, the knives flash backwards and 
forwards, the tall ears fall, are swept into bundles by the 
revolving of the spokes of the skeleton wheel of wood, and are 
tied and dropped on the right side at regular intervals. The 
sheaves lying in the foreground show how neatly and accurately 
the work of binding is performed. 

The labour saving effected by this modern machinery may 
be estimated by a glance at the scene in the second illustration, 
where IMpERFECT MACHINERY is seen at work, also in an oatfield. 
The machines are really hay cutters, which reap the crop, but 
neither divide it into sheaves or bind it. Consequently, though 
there are the same number of machines and horses as are 
employed in the first scene, these have to be supplemented by 
sixteen men, boys, girls, and women, besides the drivers. These 
are picking up the fallen oats, gathering it into sheaves, 
binding it, and setting it up in shocks. This answers well 
enough where labour is plentiful, and is very good fun for the boys 
and girls. But in many parts of rural England labour is now 
very scarce, and the chance hands employed are not always of 
the good old class of husband- 
man. Consequently time is 
lost and crops are spoilt, and 
modern machinery is more and 
more in demand. As an 
example of Stow HARVESTING 
of the dullest kind we give a 
scene in an_ old-fashioned 
county, where corn is. still 
the staple crop. Two men 
only are at work. They have 
cut half the field, and now are 
going down the lines of 
swathe, twisting up bands and 
binding the fallen corn in 
sheaves. No one can doubt 
that in this case labour-saving 
machinery confers a benefit on 
the farm-worker. 

It also brings the men 
more abreast of the times. No 
workman has now’ much 
chance unless he is something 
of a mechanic, and: the daily 
contact with nuts, screws, cog- 
wheels, bands, and bolts, makes 
the field labourer more intelli- 
gent, and less tied to the soil 
than he was twenty years 
ago. 

Cepyrignt, C, J. Cornisu. 


SMALL CRAFT. 


this form of amusement is its thorough independence of many 
things that the traveller on shore has to rely on, though, of 
course, one is fearfully dependent on the weather and the 
elements in general. To be able, however, to proceed from 
place to place by the finest means of locomotion possible—I 
have seen people in positions to question this last statement had 
they any inclination—and at the same time to take one’s house, 
so to speak, with one, must necessarily possess strong forms of 
attraction for many people. On the other hand, there are the 
many trials of a searfaring life to put up with, these more 
especially making themselves felt in the culinary department, for 
no very perfect cooking arrangements can be made on small 
craft. During the course of a cruise, adventures will be 
met with, sometimes amusing, occasionally very much the 
reverse. 

Personally, however, in a somewhat lengthy experience—for 
I have sailed small craft, of various sorts, many hundreds of 
miles regularly every season up to recent years—I have met with 
few serious adventures. One of the most disagreeable of these, 
though no actual danger was present, happened to me some 
years ago off Hastings. I was in a partially decked boat at the 
time, and was about two miles out at sea, and steering for 
Dungeness; the wind was about south-westerly, and there was a 
smart breeze blowing. The spinnaker was set to starboard, as 
it was almost a dead run; I had the tiller, and my man was 
sitting close to me in the stern. Without the least warning he 
was suddenly seized with a fit, and fell helpless into the bottom 
of the boat. The position I found myself in was decidedly 
awkward, for I was almost past Hastings, and unless I took in 
the spinnaker I could not stand in towards the shore to obtain 
assistance. 

Now to get in a spinnaker by one’s self is by no means an 
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easy operation, especially with a man in convulsions at the 
bottom of a boat. I left the helm, however, and ran _for- 
ward, with the -immediate result that the boat came aback 
on the spinnaker, which, of course, was set in front of the 
shrouds, whilst the mainsail was flapping about as the boat 
came up to the wind. With some difficulty I managed to 
get the spinnaker boom on board. Meanwhile the tiller, 
which, of course, I had had-to 
leave to its own devices, came 
unshipped and fell overboard 
and was lost. In all haste, I 
shipped a stretcher instead in 
its place, and then made my 
way towards Hastings. Before 
I had gone very far, however, 
I sighted a big pleasure boat, 
which saw a signal of distress 
that I had made. She came 
alongside, and, having briefly 
explained matters, my man 
was lifted aboard, and several 
of the passengers which she 
contained helped to get the 
unfortunate man out of his fit. 
Thus ended an adventure more 
disagreeable than dangerous. 
Another incident which 
occurred to me, when anchored 
under the lee of Selsea Bill, 
is, perhaps, worth recording 
here, if only to demonstrate 
how careful one should be 
in a strong tideway. I sent 
the man who I had _ then 
with me ashore to obtain 
some oil, and, after a time, I 
heard him rowing off in the 
Berthon dingey (7ft. long) on 
his return, the hour being about 
eleven o'clock at night. As he came alongside a great splash 
followed. On getting to the stern I found the unfortunate 
fellow in the water, the dingey being bottom up, floating away in 
the moonlight, and carried by the very strong tide that was then 
running out towards the point of the Bill. 1 seized the man by 
his jersey, and with some difficulty pulled him aboard. We 
then got ashore by putting the boat’s nose on the beach, which 
was fortunately very steep here. The next thing to do was to 
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capture the dingey. On the beach there happened to be one of 


those big punts used for bringing the fish ashore out of the bigger 
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Fhoto, ty Siuart, BABETTE AND TA 
boats. We pushed this cumbersome article to the water’s edge, 
and having by good luck found the thole pins and oars, my man 
jumped in and pursued the dingey, which had meanwhile got a 
Jong start. ' 

I now ran along the shore trying to keep the dingey in 
sight, which I could just do, for the moonlight was very bright at 
the time. Presently my man, directed by me, managed to get hold 
of the dingey, and he then towed her into the shore, but at a point 
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nearly a mile from where she had Leen capsized, and right round 
the point of the Bill. The next thing to be done was to haul the 
smaller boat into the bigger one, and to get back to our starting 
point. This latter proved no easy task, for there was a terrific 
tide running against us. We kept the boat as near to the shore 
as possible, and strained every muscle to get back, and just as I 
was thinking that we should be beaten I looked over my shoulder 





Southampton. 


and saw the riding light of my boat in the distance. This giving 
us renewed energy, we made another effort, and succeeded in 
rounding the end of the Bill, and once more getting aboard 
out own boat. The moral of the story is, never to attempt to 
get out of a small dingey when broadside on to a strong tide, for 
this was undoubtedly the cause of the accident. I ought, 
perhaps, to add that I do not wish to cast any slur upon the 
collapsible boat, especially the Berthon. On the contrary, my 
experiences of this particular class have been quite satisfactory. 
In the instance that I have related the Berthon dingey only 
measured 7ft. by 3ft., and the 
above was the only occasion 
on which she capsized, which 
speaks well for her stiffness, for 
we often had as many as three 
’ people in her at the same time. 
; In any boat intended for 
cruising it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have a dingey of some 
kind, for when a boat has once 
got her anchor down it is a 
great nuisance to have to 
weigh it every time one wishes 
to go ashore, and, of course, in 
boats that draw over aft. of 
water it is well-nigh impossible, 
except when near a wharf, to 
reach the shore unless one is 
prepared to wade. An ordinary 
wooden dingey is utterly un- 
suitable for the purpose, for it 
necessarily has to be towed, 
and this, of course, greatly 
hinders a boat or small yacht. 
A collapsible dingey is, there- 
fore, the only way out of the 
difficulty, and as there are 
numerous kinds on the market 
at the present time, there ought 
to be no difficulty in selecting 
a good one suitable to the size 
; of the yacht. 

Our illustrations this week include a view on Southampton 
Water, a cruising yacht being in the foreground, whilst two large 
cutters can be seen racing in the distance. “Two boats of the 
14ft. class are also portrayed racing at Southampton, the one on 
the right of the picture being Mr. J. Pickett, junior’s, SEASHELL, 
and the other Mr. B. H. Trippe’s Giesy. A photo of racing in 
the 24ft. Y.R.A. class is also given. 
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COUNTRY HOMES: 


ERY famous in Tudor 
history is dear old 

Hever. It lies seques- 

tered, in the fruitful Weald of 
Kent, just about seven miles 
from Tonbridge. You would 
know, to look at the bold 
frontage of the place, with the 
machicolation above the gate, 
that history should have some- 
thing to tell of the castle; you 
would suspect that romance 
had gathered about it. It was 
a sorry romance, truly, that 
wooing of Anne Boleyn, end- 
ing, as such romances have 
done often, with a very grim 
tragedy. There is a window 
from which they say she 
looked when the Royal lover 
was riding down the road. It 
was with a doubting heart, 
palpitating with ambition, that 
spurred her forward when pru- 
dence would have bidden her 
stay, that she looked for this 
ill-fated coming of the King, 
by whose fickle favour she 
climbed the giddy pathway to 
the throne. There is no cer- 
tainty that she was born at 
Hever. Rather we should 
say that she first saw the light 
at splendid old Blickling, in 
Norfolk, which her great-grandfather, Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, 
mercer and Lord Mayor of London, bought about the year 1460 
from Sir John Fastolfe. The good mercer’s purse had waxed 
fat, for he was not content with Blickling. He bought also the 
old decayed house of the Hevres in Kent, and built there a 
castellated home, after the manner of his time, where, with equal 
ease, he could welcome a friend or stand out boldly against a foe. 
It is worthy of note that Hever, as he built it, though 

of stone instead of moulded brick, is just such a place as 
Oxburgh Hall, in Norfolk. That is to say, it is a strong 
quadrangular structure, with a gatehouse anda moat. There are 
many other houses of the type scattered throughout the land, 
and it is interesting to link them together, as dwellings belonging 
to a day when it was safest to live behind a moat. Hever is in 
some sense a survival, for the need of machicolations, through 
which boiling lead or redhot missiles could be dropped, was 
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ACROSS THE MOAT. 
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HEVER CASTLE. 
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over when the Lord Mayor raised his Kentish abode, and we do 
not know that it ever was attacked. The drawbridge, at least, 
would have been protection enough. That structure was re- 
moved long ago, and a stouter bridge replaced it when the need 
for moats was over, and when gentlemen had learned to look for 
a permanent approach to their doors, 

Sir Thomas Boleyn, afterwards Earl of Wiltshire, the 
father of Anne, was a man of weight in his day. His fair 
daughter had grown through her girlhood at Hever, and he was 
proud, weare sure, to see her, as a maid of honour, accompany 
the Princess Mary, daughter of Henry VII., to France, to be 
married to Louis XIl. Nothing loath was he to see her 
aumbered, too, among the maids attendant on Katherine of 
Aragon, for he did not anticipate the day when she should 
dally with Henry in the gardens at Hampton Court, while 
Katherine sat lonely with her sewing maids; still less could 
he foresee the day when she 
should lay her head upon the 
block. Nevertheless, it is said 
that Henry first saw Anne in 
her father’s garden at Hever, 
when his susceptible heart 
made him too soon a 
temporary captive to her 
charms. She had the wit of 
an angel, he told Wolsey—an 
unknown quantity, we prosaic- 
ally may observe—and was 
worthy to wear acrown. The 
amour rapidly developed, and 
Royal protestations ere long 
overcame the scruples ofthe girl, 
if scruples, indeed, there were, 
for presently we find her sign- 
ing herself his “‘ servant with- 
out any reserve.” The sad 
story shall not be followed 
here—the brief happiness, the 
sudden cloud, the gloomy 
scaffold. Of the relations 
of Henry with the Boleyns— 
for Anne hada sister Mary—we 
may well be silent, for historians 
have lately, with unpitying zeal, 
torn the last shreds of true 
romance from this relationship. 

When all was over, Hever 
was seized by the Crown, and, 
by a strange change of.fortune, 
the house which had sheltered 
a Anne Boleyn became one of the 
Kingston. yossessions of Anne of Cleves. 
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Soon after the accession of Queen Mary it was sold to Sir 
Edward Waldegrave, ancestor of Lord Waldegrave of Chewton, 
Somerset, and passed, in 1717, to Sir William Humphreys, Lord 
Mayor of London, whose descendant sold it to Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Timothy) Waldo, a merchant of London, who was eager to 
possess it because of his distant degree of relationship with the 
Boleyns. 

So much may suffice for the origin and history of beautiful 
old Hever. The moat is still there, thickly covered with water- 
lilies, so that it gives but broken reflections of the historic pile, 
and you cross by a substantial bridge to the foot of the gateway 
tower. This is a defence of very great strength, you feel, as you 
look at the portcullis and up to the embrasures above, and 
pictorially it groups exceedingly well with the loopholed angle 
turrets, which add such nobility of aspect to the front. The 
various windows and decorative details of the structure are 
extremely beautiful, and the whole front of the house is a 
remarkably fine example of the domestic architecture of the time. 
Internally the gateway tower has been somewhat altered, but 
here is the council chamber, a very fine apartment, with 
richly carved armorial mantel. The long gallery, an almost 
universal feature of houses of the date—Haddon is an excellent 
example—is reached by the grand staircase, and is on the north 
side of the house, running the whole length of it, and being 
150ft. long by about 2oft. broad. It has three recesses, 
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MONG the novelties benched at the Botanic Show were 

some five or six rough-coated Pugs, for which a 

separate class was provided, so that some encourage- 

ment in competition might be given to this very pretty but yet 
very rare variety of the Pug. 

As far as I am aware, a rough-coated Pug was first 
shown at a pet dog show at the Aquarium about five years 
ago, and, subsequently, at one of Cruft’s shows, where the 
late Willoughby Holdsworth exhibited a brace, and later 
Mrs. Tulk won a prize with Podgkin. These did not attract 
much attention from exhibitors, and _ stil! less notice from 
the public. Most Pug folk thought them an_ accidental 
‘sport,’ and so declined to take the variety seriously. This 
belief, however, is being fast dispelled; but it is somewhat 
singular that, while so many people were under this impression, 
a research into the kennel history of the Queen’s dogs would 
have told them that Her Majesty owned a rough-coated doz, by 
the name of Quiz, so far back as 1874. It is alsoa fact that 
the Royal Dog Album in the Home Park contains at least three 
pictures of rough-coated Pugs similar in every respect to those 
which were shown last month at the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
Show. It is a pity that we cannot obtain more information of 
the origin of the family of Quiz, but I have been unable to learn 
any more about it than the wording underneath the various 
photographs. The Queen’s Album tellsus: ‘ Melina, a smooth- 
coated St. Bernard, with his favourite, Quiz, a rough-coated 
Pug ”"—* Quiz, a Pug dog puppy of Venus, born at Windsor, 
March rath, 1874, died January, 1886.” 

These pictures of the rough-coated Pug are of considerable 
interest to the Pug historian, as they identify those of to-day 
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which formed places of quiet retirement when the minuet had 
been danced, and where it was pleasant to draw round the fire 
in the winter time. At one end there is a trap, which leads 
down to a mysterious dungeon. The hall, kitchen, and upper 
chambers of the house are all interesting. Some of them look 
down into the picturesque old courtyard, with its brick pave- 
ment. Here, within the court, we have no longer the aspect of 
military strength, for the walls disclose the decorative timber of 
which they are partly built. Less imposing than some court- 
yards that have been depicted in these pages, this at Hever 
possesses a picturesque charm that is truly delightfut, and that 
is not found in all. But, entering the old house again, we reach 
on one side Anne Boleyn’s boudoir, with the bay window out 
of which, tradition says, she looked for her Royal lover. There 
is, besides, a room known as the bedchamber of Anne of Cleves, 
though it is doubtful if she ever slept in the castle. 

There is a narrow verge of trim garden between the castle 
and the moat, and beyond the water much to attract im the 
larger gardens of the house. Neglect has sometimes swept over 
the place, but from time to time again it has been restored, and 
it now bears, with a certain wild appearance begotten of reeds 
and rushes in the moat, and of tufts of grass growing in the 
structure, a singularly fascinating charm. Of more stately houses 
there are a number, but it can be said of few that they are so 
picturesque as ancient Hever. Joun Leycanp. 
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with those known at Windsor. Since 1886 there is no trace of 
the variety in the Royal kennel, although the smooth-coated 
Pug still retains its place in Royal favour. The pictures of Quiz 
give the black head points and thick ruffle which we see in the 
dog that won the premiership at the Botanic Show, Mrs. Tulk’s 
Honce, and Quiz had the same bushy, well feathered, smartly 
curled tail, and as smartly carried; in fact, the Queen’s puppy 
of 1874 was as like Hodge as could be. " 
Mrs. Tulk wcites me that Hodge 
=e Was one of a litter of seven, but 
only three lived. “Fancy, the 
mother, who is a granddaughter of 
Champion Diamond, and Pill, the 
father, singular to say, are both 
smooth, and belong to me, and the 
puppies were born in 1894. Hodge 
weighs about 16lb. His brother, 
Podgkin, also rough coated, died 
from eating a bit of poisoned hoof, 
in 1896. In the previous year he 
took a first prize at Cruft’s, but at 
the Aquarium, in the following 
spring, Hodge turned the tables on 
his brother by taking third to 
Podgkin’s reserve, in a_ variety 
class; but this I do not consider a 
test of their quality as Pugs, as in 
a variety class the prizes depend so 
much upon which breed the judge 
prefers. A sporting man will go for 
sporting dogs, and wice versa.” Mrs. 
Tulk, I understand, has been told 
that the rough coat comes from 
a throw back on the Champion 
Diamond strain, andis due toa cross 
in that line with a Pekinese Pug 
called Lamb, which cross, I believe 
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was used to improve the head qualities of the Pug, and which 
breed at that time was becoining so inbred, that some fresh 
importation of blood was necessary to prevent the variety from 
dying out. It is to this cross, no doubt, that we are also 
indebted for the ruffle which is so ornamental in the Pugs of 
to-day. Whether these surmises and suggestions are true or 
not, it is quite certain that all the rough-coated Pugs now in 
existence are traceable to Champion Diamond, and through him 
to Lamb. The brace which the 

late Willoughby Holdsworth bred Te arama 
some five years ago were from §& 
smooth-coated Pugs, and were 

direct descendants of Champion 

Diamond; those shown last month, 

at the Ladies’ Kennel Association 

Show, by Mrs. Garniss, are also 

of the same origin, though, so far 

as direct parentage goes, they 

are a distinct line to those bred 

by Mrs. Tulk, and also to those 

sold by Mr. Holdsworth, so that 

it is likely we may see an increase 

in the variety. I wish both Mrs. 

Garniss, of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 

and Mrs. Marmaduke ‘Tulk, of 

Cambria, Sutton, Isle of Ely, the 

best of luck in breeding these very 

pretty dcegs, which have all the 

quaint fascination of face of the 

Pug, while the coat is not long 

enough to be troublesome. ‘There 

is no reason why the rough-coated 

Pug should not become popular, 

for it has much to recommend 

it in the way of beauty and dis- 

position. 

The very handsome _ Collie 
whose portrait is so beautifully 
taken by Mr. Fall (a master 
in the art of posing animals 
naturally) is a sable and white, Photo. by 1. Fail, 
owned by Mrs. Fenton, wife of 
the well-known surgeon of Hanover Square. DouGLas is a son 
of Edgbaston Fox, and grandson of Metchley Wonder out of 
Lady Sappho, a parentage which certainly goes far to account 
for his own excellence in type and coat. 

It is, indeed, a wonder to me that Mrs. Fenton, who, by 
the way, is a founder, and one of the most loyal supporters, 
of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, should never have felt 
encouraged by his quality to show Douglas at either of the 
ladies’ summer shows, where, it may readily be seen, he would 





Photo. by T. Fall, CLUNIE. 

certainly have won some distinction. Douglas is a most 
affectionate and good-tempered animal, and so jealously attached 
to his mistress, that when she introduced a little Jap Spaniel into 
the family party he was so much hurt with her apparent faith- 
lessness in bringing the foreigner to share her favours, that he 
declined to remain in the same room with the Spaniel, and he 
sulked for hours at a time. This went on for months, until 
Douglas found that the Jap, as well as himself, was to go in the 
autumn with the family to Scotland. It is supposed that up to 
this date he had Jooked upon Koko merely as a visitor, and then, 
discovering his mistake, he thought it time to make friends. 
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Anyway, from the date of that trip to Scotland Douglas and 
Koko have been the best of friends. 

The Collie takes a great interest in fishing, a pursuit which 
his mistress always enjoys up North, and attends her whenever he 
sees her with rod and line. Nothing detights Douglas more than 
permission to have a swim, for he simply revels in water, but, 
oddly enough, he remains perfectly quiet in the boat, and gives 
no sign of his eagerness until the words ‘‘ Swim, Douglas,” are 
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spoken, when he clears everything before him and splashes in. 
This self-restraint, however, is not maintained when out with 
Mrs. Fenton’s horses, to whom Douglas is more than ordinarily 
attached, for he barks in such an ecstasy of delight and jumps up 
at their heads in such frantic joy that he has often to be sent 
home to prevent misadventures. Singular to say, with strange 
horses Douglas remains perfectly quiet, and runs behind for 
miles. 

Lam able this week to publish -a most interesting trio of 
photographs. One of these is a group 
of Skye Terriers which may be seen in 
Her Majesty’s kennels at Windsor 
to-day, while the ‘other two portray a 
typical good working Skye, and the 
perfection of the show Skye. From 
the books at Windsor, the breed was a 
favourite with the Queen so far back as 
1842. Her Majesty’s first Skye was a 
gift from the Prince Consort in that 
year, and for nearly sixteen years, as 
the inscription on his columned tomb 
on the slopes at Windsor tells us, 
Dandie Dinmont was “ the faithful and 
favourite Skye Terrier of Queen 
Victoria.” The name, I see, misled a 
writer on Dandies the other day into 
saying the Queen owned one of the 
breed fifty years ago, but in 1839 there 
was no breed known by the name of 
Dandie Dinmont, and Her Majesty 
giving to a dog the name that Sir 
Walter Scott had inven ed in “ Guy 
Mannering,” possibly was the first to 

ts do so. But the Queen’s Dandie 

Dinmont, whose portrait, painted by 

Baker Street. Joy in 1843, hangs in Mrs. D’Albert- 

son’s cottage at Windsor, was a Skye 

Terrier, and, considering the date, a remarkably good one as 

judged by modern points. He had a long life and a happy one, 

for when too old to live in the Castle and go about with his 

Royal mistress, he was made over to the special care of one of 

the Queen’s housekeepers, Mrs. Cawley, with whom he passed 
the evening of his days in ease and peace. 

From Dandie to Rona II., who only came into the Home 
Park kennels a few years ago, being graciously accepted by Her 
Majesty from Mrs. Freeman, is a long way, but the transition is 
interesting as showing a Skye of modern type in the possession 
of the Queen to-day. The puppies in the picture were sired by 
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Bendigo, Mrs. Freeman's well-known little winner, and Brenda, 
the dark one on the right of the photograph, is as good a dog as 
any that has passed through the expert hands of Mr. Joseph 
Hill, the Queen’s kennelman at Windsor. 

The second photograph that I have selecced is that of a very 
representative Skye, Mrs. C. R. Alexander’s CLuniz. In colour 
he is almost black, and that he is very well bred his pedigree 
discloses—Prince George, Billie Barlow, Sir Peter on the one 
side, and on the other Gyp, Miss Pope, 
Madge, all of whom are dogs of repute, 
well known to Skye breeders, Clunie 
was born on July 6th, 1893, the wedding 
day of the Duke and Duchess of York, 
and when quite a puppy came into the 
possession of Mrs. Alexander, making 
his first appearance in the show-ring at 
the Crystal Palace in 1894, when he 
won, His mistress, not being a regular 
exhibitor, did not show him again until 
February, 1895, when he was again 
awarded a third, and his latest appear- 
ance, if my recollection is correct, was 
at Ranelagh, where he was most unfor- 
tunate in being outclassed by the 
overwhelming quality of the Wolverley 
kennels. 

Clunie, as his picture testifies, is 
a very evenly-built Skye, with a pretty 
head, somewhat too short, but having 
dark eyes, and small ears well pricked ; 
he travels low to ground, has a coat 
of fair length, but carries his tail too 
gaily. In disposition Clunie possesses 
a very sweet temper, and a great sense 
of charity towards other dogs, which 
is unusual in his breed, who are mostly 
so aggressive and over-bearing to their 
species. He is most warmly attached to 
oneof Mrs. Alexander’s nieces, who, when 
he was bought as a little four weeks old 
puppy at Braemar, took him under her 
special protection, and ever since Clunie 
has been her devoted slave, never so happy as when trotting by her 
side or lying at her feet, but all the same he fully recognises the 
fact of Mrs. Alexander’s ownership, and when called upon to 
choose, never fails to remember duty before pleasure, and while 
“t’other fair charmer’s away ”’ is a model of devoted fidelity to 
his mistress. He isalso much attached toa tiny Yorkshire Terrier 
with the crushing name for a small body of Peter the Great, and he 
enjoys nothing better than a scamper or a romp with his diminutive 
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playfellow. Typical as Clunie undoubtedly is, we have to go to 
the Wolverley kennels to see what the Skye in show perfectioa is 
really like, for it must be confessed that in the variety to which 
Mrs. Hughes has given her preference she is invincible, and her 
kennel of Skyes is one of the finest in existence. The picture 
given here is a delightful portrait of herself, taken with CHAMPION 
AND Premier WotvERLEY Ducuess, by Mr. Fall, just after she 
had been the distinguished recipient of the Rotherham Challenge 
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Cup from the hands of the Princess of Wales, at Holland Park. 
This year, at the Botanic, Champion Duchess came very near 
winning the trophy again, but after some twenty minutes’ con- 
sultation, the ten judges placed her reserve, and gave the 
coveted trophy to Mrs. Horsfall’s Great Dane. Mrs. Hughes, 
having bred Champion Wolverley Duchess herself, has every 
reason to be proud of her favourite’s achievement. 
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NOTES FROM THE KENNEL. 


a big attraction at the little show held at Hunstanton a 

week ago. Both won prizes, the Siberian, Luska, 
having improved very much since his appearance at the Kennel 
Club Show last October. He is now a very handsome dog, and 
although quite oblivious to the endearments of strangers, shows 
the warmest affection for his keeper, Brunsdon. The latter, who 
must spend a lot of time with his charges to get them in the 
superb condition they always present when benched in public, 
told us one or two amusing stories as to Luska’s poaching 
proclivities. He is, of course, given strong exercise every day, 
but when passing ground known to afford cover for pheasants 
or partridges, it is only by the exercise of great caution 
that he is kept under control. Anything in the shape of game 
appears to upset him, and if he is given half a chance, away he 
goes, disregarding all the calls of his keeper. Now that his 
nature is known, he very rarely has an opportunity of indulging 
in a scamper through the Sandringham covers. 


A BRACE of dogs from the Sandringham kennels proved 


The newly-formed Sporting Spaniel Club has issued a handy 
work containing ascale of points and description of the six different 
varieties the members have taken on themselves to save from 
extinction as working dogs. The tendency of present day 
breeders to rear Spaniels so low to the ground and to such 
extreme length as to render them unfit for their work in the 
field, has caused the club to be formed by gentlemen who are 
convinced of the folly of breeding Spaniels to such extremes. 
The following are declared to be the objects of the club :—To 
encourage the working qualities of Spaniels in every possible 
way, the breeding of them upon working lines, and the judging 
of them at shows from a working standpoint. All the varieties 
of sporting Spaniels—English Water, Norfolk, Clumber, Sussex, 
Black Springer, Cocker, and any other species used with the 


gun—are to be fostered and encouraged, and a special effort is to 
be made to revive the breeds of the old English Water and 
Norfolk Spaniels. The Cocker is to be preserved as a distinct 
variety, and, if possible, a series of working trials are to be 
promoted by the club. Many prominent breeders have already 
joined the club, and the following very high authorities have 
been elected judges :—Dr. J. H. Salter, Mr. W. Arkwright, J.P., 
Mr. S. E. Shirley, J.P., and Mr. F. E. Schofield. All these 
gentlemen are on the list of the older body, the Spaniel Club. 

The members of the Bulldog Club have acted wisely in 
electing Mr. Harding Cox, the gentleman invited by the Kennel 
Club to judge the variety at the Palace Show in October, as a 
club judge. By one of the rules of this conservative body no 
specials are offered at any show unless a gentleman on the club 
list is officiating as judge. The Kennel Club has always 
disregarded this rule, as a governing body has a perfect right to 
do, and the committee responsible for the election of judges at 
the annual show objects most strongly to any dictation as to who 
shall or shall not be invited to judge. This is as it should be, 
and it is a great pity common-sense, as shown by the addition of 
Mr. Harding Cox to the list of authorised judges, had not been 
exercised on previous occasions. The section at more than one 
show, that of the Ladies’ Kennel Association in Regent’s Park 
for example, has been ruined by the withdrawal of club specials, 
and also the support of members, because a gentleman not on 
the list had accepted an invitation to judge.’ In this case the 
Kennel Club is to be congratulated on having made a successful 
stand against such an arbitrary rule, whilst the Bulldog Club 
will lose no friends by thus admitting the supreme authority of 
the Kennel Club.- The section will be one of the most 
representative ever seen at the Palace, if rumour speaks 
correctly. 
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THE MUCKLE STAG. 


trudged down together off the hill, following the 

ponies, heavy laden by their panniers full of grouse. 
‘There is a muckle stag, and he comes down off the hill ilka 
morn into yon potatoes inside the moor dyke.” 

‘*A muckle stag!” 

“Aye, he is that. I wouldna say,” the old man added, 
cautiously, “that he will be a royal beast, but he will be an 
eight pointer or a ten.” 

‘Could we not stalk him and get a shot ?” 

“Ah, weel, maybe; but the young laird’s no that anxious to 
be xp from his bed the morn, and it’s nae gude.stalking a stag 
on the arable as ye'd stalk a stag by daylight on the hill. Na, 
na; it’ll need to be up and out before the dawning, lying in 
beneath the moor dyke—down wind from him, mind ye, down 
wind from the place where he comes in.” 

*‘ And where does he come in, Mac?” I asked, greedily. 
‘A ten pointer, eh?” 

“«¢ Aye, aye, he’ll be all that, Mr. Fraser. And will ye give 
me the loan of your guna moment? There, that’s it, then,” as 
he put the weapon to his shoulder. ‘ Follow the line of it with 
your eye just as I’m aiming.” 

‘‘ In the corner, just under the belt of firs? I see right enough. 
I'll get up early fora ten pointer—or he may bearoyal, mayn’t he?” 

‘‘T wouldna say he was no,” said the old man, infallibly 
cautious, “‘ but I didna see him but once. It isthe shepherd that 
sees him ilka morn that he’s going to the hill, and I’ve seen his 
tracks where he’s jumped the moor dyke.” 

“T’ll beafter him,” I said, ‘“‘ to-morrow morning. Willy ’ll 
come with me, won’t he ?”’ 

“Oh, aye; Willy shall go with ye,” the old man said, cheer- 
fully disposing of his nephew’s services. ‘Eh, I’d hae gone myself 
with ye if it only had been ten year ago. I'll bid Willy have the rifle 
ready, and waken ye with a handful of gravel to your window.” 

And we passed on down the hill discoursing of the muckle stag, 
while the sun went down behind the butts where we had been 
shooting in the 
afternoon. 

A rattle of 
gravel on the 
window pane 
roused me in 
the morning 
while there was 
still no light in 
the sky save 
from a few stars 
peeping through 
the clouds. 
Willy, with the 
rifle, was waiting 
for me beneath 
the window. In 
a few minutes, 
with no waste of 
time for wash- 
ing, I was with 
him, a whisky 
flask and hunch 
of crust in my 
pocket. 

‘Aye, aye,” 
Willy said, ap- 
preciatively, as 
I told him of 
this provision, 
“it'll be gay 
and cold under 
the moor dyke.” 


ee is a muckle stag,” said McGillivray, as we 





TWILIGHT. 


_ It was, as he had rightly phrased it, “gay and cold” 
waiting, in the chill morning, for the dawn which seemed as if 
it would never come. At length a faint tinge of yellow stole up 
above the skyline of the hill which rose far higher than the belt 
of firs and beeches under which the muckle stag might now at 
any moment make his entry. We strained our eyes in the effort 
to distinguish objects as the light grew. Presently the outlines 
of the trees became visible, in so far that one might 
recognise a fir tree from a beech, but scarcely the latter from 
the oak trees. Elms did not grow with us—we were too far 
north for them. 

Of a sudden Willy took my arm in a hard grip. 

‘ See,” he said, in a quick whisper. ‘‘ There he is.” 

The next instant I, too, had sighted him. In the dim light 
he zppeared enormous. Certainly, I thought, he must be a royal. 

“Shall I fire?’ [ whispered. ‘ How far is he?” 

‘“* Eh, he’s abune a hundred yards, I doubt,” Willy answered, 
in the same tone. ‘‘He’s feeding gay and quiet. I’d creep ye a 
yard or twa closer.” 

Blotted against the moor dyke, low bending, that the 
silhouette of my head should not appear above its line, I crawled 
ten—fifteen—yards nearer the great beast, with Willy noiselessly 
following. The muckle stag continued feeding with perfect 
confidence, scarcely deigning to raise its head, so secure, as I 
supposed, had it learned to feel itself in this far corner of the 
potato field where it daily came for its breakfast. 

** Now,” Willy whispered, “let him have it.” 

It was the first time that I had known the thrilling excite- 
ment of raising my rifle on a red deer stag. It may be excused 
me, then, if my heart was thumping at my ribs and my wits 
were in some slight disorder. In my excitement, after the 
steadiest of aims, I pulled the trigger firmly, slowly—with no 
result! In an agony I realised that I had forgotten to cock the 
rifle. Quickly and noiselessly I remedied this error, and still the 
muckle stag fed, strangely confident, without lifting its head. 

Again a steady aim, and then the rifle’s loud crack roused all 
the echoes of the hill to life. 

‘“‘He’s there—he has it. I heard it strike. Guid sakes— 
Guid save us—he’s there yet. Gie him the ither barrel, 
Mr. Fraser.” 

The great beast had not moved a muscle. With head bent 
towards the earth he seemed to be still feeding as if he had 
neither felt the ball nor heard the shot—and yet I was convinced 
that I had struck him, and Willy had heard the bullet hit. It 
was with a feeling almost of awe that I again took aim to give 
him the other barrel. The stillness of the big stag standing 
like an image there before us, so close to us, and yet so regardless 
of our presence, in the semi-darkness, had something of an 
uncanny quality about it. But I controlled my nerves and fired 
again. 

‘** Again—ye had him again, Mr. Fraser! Dear life! The 
deil’s in the brute if he’s no there yet.” 

“Do you think he’s dead, Willy?” I asked in an awe- 
struck whisper. 

‘“¢ Dead he maun be,” he answered in the same tone. ‘ Ye 
maun hae struck him dead through the heart at the first shut. 
It’s mortal queer, though, him standing like that.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I'd better give him another, just to make sure.” 

‘‘ Aye, and I should that, Mr. Fraser—just to make sure.” 

I put another cartridge intq the rifle, and yet again, with a 
steady aim, put a third bullet. into the strange brute, which still 
kept its extraordinary immobility. 

‘¢T suppose it must be a stag?” I said, with ac ull feeling of 
suspicion. 

‘¢ And whac else would it be?’ Willy answered, pertinently. 
‘¢ Let’s creep closer with a cartridge in, in case he should start.” 

Closer and closer we crept, with the rifle held at the “ ready,” 
but not a sign did the strange figure make of starting. Clearly 
he was either dead or else—— 
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“Mr. Fraser, Mr. Fraser, I’m thinking it’s just no a stag at 
all.” ; 

If you can conceive a rough Highland cateran with, as the 
French say, tears in the voice, it will convey to you the tone in 
which Willy uttered these shocking words. The tears came so 
strongly into my own voice too, with the disillusion, that I could 
not answer, and Willy went on: 

“Tt’s naething but old Clubbit’s tater-bogie to scare the 
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CRICKET; CHELTENHAM v. HAILEYBURY AT LORD’S. 
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Photo. by C. Hussey. 


ing illustrations and description of the last of the three 
public school cricket matches which are annually played 
at Lord’s—and which have been crowded out of recent numbers 
by the more important contests of the cricket world—will, no 


4 ‘HOUGH the cricket season is now over, the accompany- 


doubt, be interesting to our readers. During the few years that - 


it ‘has been played in London, the match—Cheltenham v». 
Haileybury—has been noted for some very close finishes. This 
year it was inferior to none of its predecessors in interest, from a 
cricketing point of view, although, as in the case of the Rugby 
and Marlborough match, the many other attractions which the 
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crows off his pitatoes. Oh, aye,” raising himself now to his full 
height, and striding over the potato drills regardless of concealment. 
“It’s naething but that—eh, wha would hae thocht it ?” 

“It’s my own old dress coat too,” | said mournfully, as we 
now stood beside the fully-confessed tater-bogie. ‘* The last one 
I had at Eton—that I spilt the strawberry cream on.” 

I recognised the cut of the coat without difficulty. The coat 
was past all usage, even of the butler, or as the “ funeral claes ” 
of a tenant, and had fallen in life until it had become the means 
of beguiling us in this strange way. It had been stuffed with 
straw and hoisted on a pole, with sticks coming out of the 
extended sleeves. In that attitude of relative dignity the bogie 
would never have fooled us by any likeness to a stag; but the 
winds tearing off the hill had bent him double, so that he was 
fain to support himself by the stick of one arm reaching down 
into the ground, while the other, pointing pathetically upward, 
had furnished the substratum of the right antler of our visionary 
stag. The outline of the left would, necessarily, have been 
blotted against the neck and shoulder, which the body of the 
stuffed coat imitated successfully enough ; and the head of the 
feeding deer was adequately suggested by the sleeve of the 
downward-pointing arm. His hindquarters were not; but they 
had seemed, in the semi-darkness, to be only obscured by the 
heavy shade of the firs. 

The elements of the story are those, I know, of comedy, 
not to say of farce; but there was real tragedy, too, in the first 
bitterness of the disappointment. 

“Tf it had been the muckle stag ye would hae killed him, 
Mr. Fraser,” said Willy, in well-meant consolation. ‘ Every 
time ye would hae killed him,” pointing to the three bullet holes 
which, together, had nearly effected a severance of the tail from 
the body of the garment. 

. But my suffering was too acute for consolation, and I turned 
awa’ in silence across the potatoes, with Willy at my heels. 
Horativus. 
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finale of the season offers thinned the attendance. But if the 
audience was small, it may most truly be said that what it 
lacked in numbers was made up in enthusiasm, consisting largely 
as it did of the boys themselves and their parents: and relations. 
_ When Haileybury, who won the toss, commenced their 
innings the wicket was a bit fiery, and the batsmen went down 
very quickly, no less than five of the side succumbing in the 
easiest fashion for the insignificant score of 41—A. H. Spooner. 
a really good bat, who amply avenged himself in the second 
venture, was caught for 5—but the latter part of the innings was 
distinctly more satisfactory, from the Haileybury point of view. 
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C. W. Allen, the seventh wicket, put on 52 in very good style. 
The only others of the side who made double figures were 
F. C. Smith 16, and A. J. Toomey not out 19. 

The innings, which lasted an hour and three-quarters, 
closed for the small score of 134, of which 3 only were extras— 
a distinctly creditable testimony to the excellence of the 
Cheltenham fielding. The boys from the Gloucestershire school 
were, however, not so successful with the bat. Before luncheon 
they lost two wickets for 11 runs only, and after a stay at the 
wickets lasting two hours and ten minutes, the side were out 
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task. They required 363 to win. Although they did better than 
on the previous day, the task was entirely beyond them, their 
innings realising only 124. Du Boulay, the captain, once more 
made the best score on the side, 37, Kershaw 23 and Luce 15 
being the other contributors who scored double figures. Swaine, 
who took five wickets for 30 runs, bowled well, but Jupp, who 
in the first innings had done so well, did not “come off” in the 
second innings, 63 being scored off his bowling without his 
taking a wicket. In the result Haileybury were the winners by 
238 runs. 





Photo. by C. Hussey. 


for the even smaller score of 95. Du Boulay, the captain, and 
Luce, with a score of 28 each, were responsible for more than 
half the total, Turnbull’s not out 13 being the only other score 
of any note. Jupp bowled excellently for Haileybury. He has 
good judgment, and varies his pace well. He took five wickets 
for 37 runs. 

Haileybury, with two hours left, opened their second innings 
in very different fashion to that in which they had performed at 
an earlier part of the day. They lost a wicket at 27, but Spooner 
and Smith got well set, and completely mastered the bowling. 
Their partnership realised a very useful 66. Spooner hit freely 
and in good style. He made 50 out of the first 100, and was 
caught at cover-point for 88. When play closed for the day 
Haileybury had made 1g2 for five wickets in their second 
innings, the principal scorers, besides Spooner, being F. C. 
Smith 29, White 19, and Fargus not out 15. 

One of those unexpected stands which public school cricket 
matches are continually supplying occurred on the second day. 
The overnight not outs, Fargus and Jupp, caused considerable 
trouble. Du Boulay tried all the bowling at his command, but 
the pair resisted all the attack, and were not to be separated until 
they had added 110 to their overnight score. Fargus was 
smartly stumped for a capital innings of 78. Jupp scored 53 in 
promising style, being clean bowled by Wyatt. The Haileybury 
‘« tail,” however, collapsed, the last three wickets producing only 
6 runs. The total of the innings was 323, and, considering 
everything, the number of extras, 24, was not excessive. 

In their second innings Cheltenham were set a very big 
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R. GUY BOOTHBY’S recent work, ‘‘ The Fascination of the King” 

M (Ward, Lock, ana Co.), is by no means wanting in a fascination of its 
own. It is founded upon a quaint conceit ; it takes us to strange 

places, it introduces us to a number of persons who, if they exist in the imagina- 
tion only, soon become our intimate friends and sharply-defined personalities. 
Oddly enough, the quaint and incredible fact upon which the story is based 
appears to be the only part of the book which is true to history, although all of it 
is true to life ir the writing. It appears that there once did exist one Marie 
David de Mayrena, who made his way to the country of the Sédangs, in the 
Hinterland of Annam, and founded for himself a kingdom there, and actually 
secured official recognition at the hands of the French Government. It may be 
that Mr. Boothby’s eye lighted ona stray paragraph in a newspaper mentioning 
this curious fact. Hundreds of other persons must have noticed the paragraph, 
but the brilliantly fanciful author of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola” was the first to see the 
immense potentialities of fiction which lay in this strange story. Such a man as 
King Marie must clearly have been a person of exceptional charm of manner 
and intellectual force. Even in the Hinterland of Annam a kingdom is not to 
be had by a stranger for the mere asking. So we meet Marie, six feet and more 
in height, slender in figure, with pure Venetian face, in Venice itself. Here he 
fascinates at once Lord Instow, a travelled man of the world, and his stately and 
beautiful sister, Olivia. They become close friends, and a crisis having occurred 
in the far country of the Medangs, Instow, always anxious to see and to hear 
some new thing, offers the king a passage to his kingdom in his yacht. Once 
arrived among the Medangs, a series of romantic episodes begins, and the 
opportunity has come for some very fine pieces of descriptive writing. Here, 
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HAILEYBURY. 


Ist Innings. 2nd Innings. 


A. H. Spooner, ¢ L.-Smith, b Luce 5 cSkinner, b Collett. . . 88 
CB. Smith. bic. os 5. -c L.-Smith, b.Luce. «.°. . 0 
IF. EK. G. Talbot, c Luce, b Boulay . a Biba. sok ce ws I 
I’, C. Smith, c Turnbull, b Luce 6 Peete ss ee 
A. H. C. Fargus, lbw, b Boulay . 7 st Collins, b Boulay . . 78 
Ci apis aces 8 ss 8 b Wyatt Chee te 3 
J. H. R. Fraser (capt.), run out . GING OUEN ce ie et tier et OS 
W..].. White; cand b Wyatt. . . . 9) (D Kevshaw. «6. 5-4. usr 29 
C. W. Allen, c Collett, b Kershaw . 52 ¢ Luce, ih Wyatt: . 6) 94 
Fo Co Swans bow yal cc oc aetna 7, ol 
A. J. Toomey, not out. . i vn Oe SRR cE See eatin 3 
DYSON MOND fa. Fier 8 oe Se eg Byes 19, lb 3, w2 . 24 
PORN cs) Sew, tex te oe OP ee FO 66) ss BAS 


CHELTENHAM. 


Ist Innings. 2nd Innings. 


J. N. B. Champain, b Swaine . . . 4 b Swaine. 5 
P Flesing DiyUpe er. ahs k ae I run out west, AF 2 
G. ¥. Collett, b Swaine ee 7 c Talbot, b Swaine . 9 
A. HI. Du Boulay (capt.),c and b Fargus 28 b Fargus 37 
F. Kershaw, c Jupp, b Swaine . . . oO bSwaine. ... 23 
A. B. Skinner, c Spooner, b Jupp... 1 c Fraser, b Fargus 9 
BF, Mi-Luce;b Jupp os. yo 6 =%./-2), 28 DSwene, 5 15 
E.. KR. Wyatt) b Pargus. «0.2. 3: «os 0. b Rargnus 4 
P.-C, Termbailnotsott-.. oe owe FEY DWE Sc he 4 
C. G. Collins, cand b Jupp . . . . 3 ~¢ C. B. Smith, b Fargus 4 
HI. W. H. L.-Smith, bJupp. . . . oO not out js ets o 
Byes 5, lb4,w1. : 10 Byes 5, lb 5, nb 2. 12 
ONME a wa SG So cw ROS XD eae 124 


THE DAY. 


for example, is an illustration and impressive passage, recording the Royal 
reception :— 

‘* At half-past nine we could see ahead of us the myriad lights of the 
city, and, as if to add still further to the picturesqueness of the scene, the stream 
was crowded with canoes, each of which carried a lantern, and many some 
peculiar kind of musical instrument, the like of which I have never heard before, 
The din thus created may be better imagined than described. Suddenly, from 
the summit of a hill lying beyond the city, there flashed out a jet of fire. A 
moment later the thunder of a large gun greeted our ears. Once more the Royal 
salute welcomed us, and this time we returned the compliment with our one 
brass piece forward. The excitement was intense, and I could see that the ki ¢, 
who stood in the full light of one of the lanterns I had caused to be hung from 
the back of the bridge, was almost overcome by it. His pale, sensitive face 
quivered with emotion as he bowed "his head repeatedly in acknowledgment of 
the greetings he received from his people in the boats on either hand.” Of the 
romance of love and war and tréachery which follows, it would not be fair to 
speak at any length, for we are no advocates of the system of haling out the very 
vitals of a good story and telling the author’s story for him. But we do venture 
to say that the volume will be read with interest and pleasure by every cultivated 
person by virtue of its delicacy of portraiture, its power of illusion, and its 
wealth of adventurous incident. 

We have devoted unusual attention to Mr. Boothby’s novel because, in our 
judgment, it possesses unusual merit ; but, on the whole, considering that we are 
in the very middle of the dead season of the publishing trade, the supply of sound 
and entertaining books is far above the average. It gives us particular pleasure 
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to record and to endorse the success of Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe’s ‘‘ Trick Fame ” 
(Bentley). When it was merely forthcoming we augured well for it, well know- 
ing the author to be a.man so situated in life as to be intimately familiar with the 
inner life of politics, and not less thoroughly acquainted with the social incidents 
of political life. We knew also that Mr. Fyfe wielded a graceful and an 
elegant pen, and that he was a master of gentle humour. Hence comes 
it that, where many have failed, he has achieved no common measure of 
success, and has wriiten a political novel which reminds the 77mes of Anthony 
Trollope. 

Quite by chance of late we have come across Mr. Evan Mackenzie’s ‘‘ In 
Grouse Land,” a book which is particularly suitable for treatment at this season 
of the year. True it is that, before these words are printed, the partridges will 
have learned that the halcyon days of the close season cannot last for ever, but 
the grouse are still with us. Moreover, Mr. Mackenzie writes of other matters 
connected with sport than grouse, and his book contains a rare combination of 
meri‘s What he does not know of the Highlands is not worth knowing; he 
has a practical mind, and he gives excellent advice ; he knows, none better, the 
habits of grouse and deer and salmon ; he knows also the ways of the various 
kinds of hirers of shooting, and he tells them in most amusing fashion. Indeed, 


LAWN TENNIS 


HE Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionship of Scotland 
1 was played for this 
year at the Beechgrove 
Grounds, Moffat. On the 
first day, Monday, only one 
round of the Open Singles was 
played. In the Open Doubles 
Barlow and Watson had no 
difficulty in defeating Barker 
and Alex. Thomson, but Van- 
derspar and Mackay had to 
play three sets before they 
won against O’Neill and 
McGrezor. 
The weather on Tuesday 
was all that could be desired 
if anything, almost too hot. 
The courts were in excellent 
condition. Wednesday was 
another fine day, warmer even 
than Monday and Tuesday, 
but with Thursday there came 
a change. Rain had _ fallen 
heavily through the night, 
with severe thunderstorms, and the day remained exceedingly hot, 
In the Singles H. L. Doherty defeated Watson by three sets to 
one. The former held the advantage all through, Watson's play 
requiring a hard court. In the third set, which he won, Watson’s 
volleying was extremely good. The chief feature in Doherty’s 
play was his passing shots, some of which were brilliant. 
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anecdotes are the best part of the book, and the beauty of these anecdotes is 
that they are new, and not old. 

One more novel and we have done. ‘‘ The Coming of Chloe ” (White) is 
pretty much like other novels that have come from the pen of the late Mrs. 
Hungerford, yet for its very pleasantness it is well worth reading, and the very 
marked popularity of the books that have come from that source is proof positive 
that this book must not be neglected. Love and sunshine make its characteristic 
tone, and if there is no sunshine in these days of late August and early September 
all we can say is that there ought to be. For love it is like the gorse blossom, 
always with us. ‘* When gorse is out of blossom, then kissing is out of fashion.” 
This is the time to read Mrs. [Hungerford in leisure hours, to receive much 
pleasure and to take no harm. 

Books to order from the library :— 

‘* Bijou.” By Gyp. (Hutchinson. ) 

** Seeing Him Through ; a Racing Story.” By Nat Gould. (Routledge.) 

* The Fall of a Star.” By Sir William Magnay. (Macmillan.) 

‘* The Wisdom of Fools.” By Margaret Delaud. (Longmans. ) 

‘* The Widow Woman.” By Charles Lee. (Bowden.) 

*¢ Soldiers of Fortune.” By R. H. Davis. (Heinemann.) 


IN SCOTLAND. 





THE DOUBLES. Moffat. 


Rain still hung about on Friday, but only a few showers fell, 
so that a full day’s play was got through. The final of the 
Ladies’ Open Singles was played between Miss Hunter and Miss 
Kendal, and, contrary to expectations, was won by Miss Hunter. 
As Miss Paterson did not defend her cup there was no challenge 
round, and Miss Hunter gains the title of championess of Scotland. 
Black defeated Durlacher in 
the semi-final of the Open 
Singles by three sets to love. 

On Saturday the weather 
cleared up somewhat, and but 
for one heavy downpour at 
midday, was fairly fine. Thus 
all the events were concluded. 
The final of the Open Doubles 
was won by Rh. F. and H. L. 
Doherty from Barlow’ and 
Watson. The ground was very 
wet, and this put Watson at 
a great disadvantage. H. L. 
Doherty was by far the best of 
the four, and throughout the 
three sets he made very few 
mistakes, his return of service 
and volleying being especially 
good. H.I. Doherty defeated 
Black in the Open Singles by 
three sets toone. Black played 
at his best, and the match was 
a very interesting one. R. FI. 
Doherty was not called on to 
defend his cup, and so becomes 
champion for the third year in 
succession. Mrs. Younger dis- 
tributed the prizes. The 
tournament’: proved a ccn- 
spicuous success, and great 
praise is due to Mr. Watson, as 
referee,and Mr. Alex. Thomson, 
the energetic secretary, who did 
everything in their power for 
Moffat. the players. 
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SANDOWN PARK SEPTEMBER MEETING. 


HE September Meeting 
at Sandown Park is 
always one of the 

quietest of the Esher fixtures ; 
but, nevertheless, as a _ rule 
provides some fairly interesting 
racing. The attendance was 
quite up to the average on the 
opening day, and, as a wel- 
come change from the copious 
rain-storms that have been 
deluging the country of late, the 
afternoon was fairly fine. The 
course was in the best of con- 
dition, and there were plenty 
of green tints to remind us of 
the last days of summer. For 
the Paddock Plate there were 
six runners, the one absentee 
being Varenna. On form it 
looked a good thing for King 
Spider, and he was backed 
down to 6 to 5, with Cleg 
second in request. The 
fractiousness of the Hlomeward 
Bound filly caused quite a 
quarter of an hour’s delay at 
the post. In the last quarter 
of a mite King Spider drew out 
an easy winner, Cieg securing 
second place by a head from 
Sarchedon. Silver Fox and 
Stewarton, in the September 
Stakes, were opposed by Lori 
Foppington, against whom 5> 
to 1 went begging. Odds of 
100 to 30 had to be laid upon 
Silver Fox. The pace was 
very moderate until approach- 
ing the rails, and Loates began 
to ride a stride or two earlier 
than Allsopp. Still Silver Fox 
proved the better stayer of the 
pair, and scored cleverly by a 
neck, 

The chief race of the 
afternoon was the Michaelmas 
Stakes, for which eight 
youngsters came to the post. 
Sweet Adare was conceding 
3lb. to Dielytra, and with first 
one andthen the other favourite, 
they both left off at 5 to 2. 
Next in demand were Advance 
and Our Queen, of whom the 
former had just failed to beat 
St. Ila at Stockton, with much 
the best of the weights. He 
did not run so well here, and 
at one point of the race it 
looked as if Sheet Anchor 
would do the ring a good turn. 
In fact, he always had the 
measure of Dielytra, and it 
was only in the last stride that 
Sweet Adare got his head in 
front. M. Lebaudy’s colt has 
now won thrice off the reel, 
and his improvement since the 
spring is very pronounced, 
For the Selling High-weight 
Handicap Star Chamber and 
Pins were most fancied from 
McAlpine and Hetty H. 
When Star Charaber drew to 
the front at the distance, her 
path to victory seemed very 
secure; but as soon as Hetty 
H. had extricated herself frcm 
the ruck, Watts set her goirg 
in earnest, and she won a fine 
race by a neck. Several were 
well backed for the September 
Nursery, and Street Preacher, 
the winner of a Maiden Plate 
at Hurst Park, claimed a 
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slight advantage in the quotations over Heal and Rococo. 
Although the last-named ran fairly, not one of the three had 
anything to do with the finish, and the top-weight Stream of 
Gold having shown the way to the distance, she was then passed 
by Tankardstown and Hartforth, of whom the former pulled 
through by a couple of lengths. 
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A quiet day ended with the North Surrey Welter Handi- 
cap, in which Orange Lily and Royat were in front the 
whole of the way. From the distance the three year old, 
who ran a dead heat with Lysander at York, had the best 
of it, and had something to spare when she passed the post 
a winner at the finish. 





ROCKINGHAM’S LEGER. 


N the great Doncaster race week it may be not inappropriate to hark back 
and tell the story of a bygone St. Leger—that of 1833. A _ peculiar 
interest attaches to it as an instance of the downfall of a great public 

favourite through his being—in Turf parlance—‘ got at ” under very peculiar 
circumstances, which, fortunately for the reputation of the owner and the trainer, 
afterwards came to light. 

When the numbers went up for the St. Leger of 1833, the Duke of Cleveland’s 
Muley Moloch was favourite at 3 to 1, but Mr. Watt’s Belshazzar trod close on 
his heels at 7 to 2, and was the great public fancy, as well as that of most of the 
talent, who were of opinion that had Jim Robinson been on Belshazzar instead 
of on Muley Moloch, the head victory of the latter in the Champagne Stakes, at 
Doncaster, would have been the other way. 

Of the other twenty runners, Mussulman and Revenge stood at 6 to 1 each, 
while Belshazzar’s stable companion, Rockingham, was out in the cold with 
8 to 1 on offer, the world and his wife being on the former for all that could be 
got on, with any price outsiders. Prior to the parade, considerable confusion 
was occasioned by Robinson claiming Mr. Watt’s harlequin jacket from Nicholson 
(who had weighed out by order of Mr. Watt for Belsnazzar), stating that he had 
orders to ride the favourite, and that Nicholson was to have the mount on Tudor 
in his stead, the two thus exchanging horses. 
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But no sooner had, Robinson donned the harlequin co!ours than the hard- 
riding squire himself made his appearance on the scene, and, to the great amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, insisted on the original arrangement being carried out. 
So Robinson and Nicholson once more exchanged jackets, leaving the spectators 
considerably puzzled as to the meaning of the whole business. 

As the runners appeared on the course to take their preliminary canter, the 
excitement heightened, and the eager eyes of every true Yorkshireman in that 
enormous crowd of spectators critically scanned the action and condition of the 
several candidates, with a s ecial eye for their own particular fancies, on whom 
every man Jack of them had his little bit, like the true sportsmen that they are. 

As the horses took their places at the post, and the starter raised his flag, 
many a heart fluttered with anxiety as to the result, that gay deceiver Hope 
buoying them up as usual with pleasant anticipations to the very last. 

There was one false start, but at the second time of asking the lot were 
dispatched to a tolerably good one, the running being made at a clipping pace 
by Tesane and the Mole, but the pair soon had to play second fiddle when 
Nicholson shook Belshazzar up and made play in earnest, Mussulman and 
Rockingham being at this period of the race among the last lot. 

Belshazzar continued his leadership over the hill, but as the Red House 
corner was reached, Muley Moloch, Mussulman, Revenge, and Rockingham 
improved their positions considerably, 
and little further alteration took place 
until the rails were reached, Belshazzar 
still showing the way, giving his 
backers great hopes of his ultimate 
victory, which they proclaimed some- 
what prematurely in stentorian tones. 

At the distance there was a 
considerable closing up, and, to the 
dismay of the favourite’s backers, 
William Scott, on ‘Mussulman, reso- 
lutely challenged the leader, and 
quickly got the better of him. 

There was no getting away from 
the fact that Belshazzar was beaten, 
for he collapsed rapidly, and _ his 
backers’ hopes fell to zero. But the 
race was not yet over, for Sam 
Darling on the despised second string, 
Rockingham, here shot out, and, 
coming to the rescue of his beaten 
stable companion, cleverly disposed of 
Mussulman by a length, and, to the 
intense surprise of ail assembled, won. 
Carnaby, a 100 to I chance, was 
third, and the great but fallen Belshazzar 
fourth. One curious  circums‘ance 
about the race was the time in which 
it was run, viz., 3min. 39sec.—about 
the slowest on record. Great was the 
disappointment of Belshazzar’s backers, 
and the victory of his despised stable 
‘ companion Rockingham only made 
bad worse. All sorts of ugly reports 
filled the air ; rumours of foul play, 
pulling, and what not were in every- 
body’s mouth, but it was some time 
before the mystery was finally solved. 

It came about in this wise :- 
Mr. Watt, and Mr. Shepherd, his 
trainer, a little before the St. Leger, 
received an anonymous letter caution- 
ing them against placing too much 
trust in their head lad, although he 
had been in Shepherd’s employ some 
eight or nine years. A warning was 
given that he was implicated in a plot 
to betray the interests of his employers. 
In consequence of this information, the 
boy who looked after Belshazzar was 
given orders not to leave the stable or 
the custody of his charge under any 
pretence whatever. 

All apparently went well, and 
the horse was never better in his life 
until about an hour or so prior to the 
time set for the race, when Shepherd 
told the head lad to plait Belshazzar’s 
mane, which he proceeded to do in the 
presence of the trainer and the boy 
who looked after the horse. While 
the head lad was so employed, some- 
one called Shepherd out of the stable 
to go to Mr. Watt, who was with some 
friends in the town’s field, behind the 
Inn stables where his horses stood. 
As soon as Shepherd had gone to 
attend the summonsof his employer, the 
head lad ordered the boyto goand fetch 
him twopennyworth of mint lozenges, 
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at the same time giving him the money. The poor boy not daring to refuse the 
head lad, and in a great fright at violating his orders not to leave the stable, set 
off at full speed to purchase the sweets, and on obtaining them at the nearest 
shop, was in such great haste to get back to the stable that he would not even 
wait to have them put in paper, but brought them in his hands, running with 
such speed back that on reaching the stable he stumbled in his haste, and let a 
lot of the lozenges fall, which the head lad only told him to pick up and keep 
for his trouble. 

The boy, however, was wideawake enough to notice the head lad setting 
down a pail, and as Belshazzar’s head was turned his way ke saw that the horse’s 
muzzle was wet, the water dripping from his mouth and nostrils. 

The head lad, seeing the boy was noticing the state of affairs, struck the 
horse a blow with his hand, so as to make him turn his head in the direction of 
his manger, with a surly growl at the horse. ‘‘Get up there; what er yer looking 
at ?” in order to draw the boy’s attention away from the damning evidence. 

The young lad made good use of his eyes, and saw that the pail or bucket 
which he left /v./ «f wa/er when he went for the lozenges, was empty, save and 
except the small quantity horses generally leave at the bottom of the vessel from 
whi-h they drink. 

Whether the boy said anything at the time to the head lad is not recorded, 
but it is probable he was afraid to open his mouth, for the head lad had the 
reputation of being a bully, and would have given him a licking, whilst he knew 
that his employer would assuredly give him the sack for his dereliction of duty. 
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RACING 


F the week between York and Doncaster is not a very important one in 
| respect to its racing, it nevertheless marks the commencement of the 
‘* Nursery” season, and provides the weights for the two big Autumn 
Handicaps at Newmarket. This year, too, it was chosen for the closing of the 
new and ambitious Lingfield Grand Prize. This stake is a most excellent idea, 
and one that certainly deserves to succeed, though it was quite evident, from the 
moment that the original conditions appeared, that it was not likely to fill, Had 
it been permissible to include two year olds it might have done so, though even 
then the additional liability of 250 sovs. for non-starters would probably have 
kept down the number of entries. Mr. John Corlett, writing on this subject in 
the Sfor/ing Times, supposes the following field :— 
st. Ib. st. Ib, 


Persimmon, 4yrs. - - 9 10 Velasquez, 3yrs.  - > Org 
Victor Wild, aged - g 10 Masque II., 3yrs. - dP Ors 
Clorane, 6yrs. - - 9 10 Roxelane, 3yrs.  - = ‘Or-t§ 
Kilcock, 5yrs. - 9 10 Cap Martin, 2yrs. - i eg 
Count Schomberg, 5yrs.- 9 10 Champ de Mars, 2yrs. - 7 3 
Winkfield’s Pride, 4yrs. - 9 10 Orzil, 2yrs. hae 
Galtee More, 3yrs. * Gy 5 Cyllene, 2yrs. . 7 


What a race this would be if only five or six of them went to the post, 
though I doubt if more than two or three would be found to do so, at the most. 

It is hardly likely that Persimmon would care to tackle Victor Wild at 
level weights over the latter’s own distance ; and what on earth would be the 
use of Kilcock, Count Schomberg, or Winkfield’s Pride trying to doso? Of 
Masque II and Roxelane’s form over a mile, we may not know much, but, 
according to the official handicapper, they would have no chance whatever; and, 
of course, it is uncertain how any of the four two year olds would perform over 
this distance. Clorane might have a chance, perhaps, though I think that Victor 
Wild would be almost certain to beat him, and I much doubt if anything else 
would run, except, perhaps, Galtee More. 

It was said of Mr. Gubbins’ horse, in the spring, that he was only a few 
pounds behind Kilcock, and if that were so then, he would probably be very 
nearly his equal now. in the Jubilee Stakes, at Kempton Park, Victor Wild 
showed himself about 4lb. or 5lb. better than Kilcock at a mile, and he might, 
therefore, just be able to give 5lb. to Galtee More. At any rate it would be a 
near thing between them, and if only these two were to go to the post the result 
would be worth going any distance to see. The Lingfield race has been re-openea, 


‘with amended conditions, to be run at the November Meeting. 


The weights for the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire are always welcome, 
although it is hardly worth while to go into them closely until the acceptances are 
made known.” As usual, there are a large number of horses weighted for the long- 
distance race who could not stay this tiring course with any weight whatever, 
however light. Winkfield’s Pride appears to be hardly treated with gst. 4lb., 
and Galtee More would be sure to beat both last year’s Cambridgeshire winner 
and Love Wisely, if he can really ge: this distance. For all that is known to, 
the conirary, staying may be the Derby winner’s strong point, and if it be so, he 
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So with the choice of ‘‘ the frying-pan and the fire ” before him, it is not to 
be wondered at that he kept his mouth shut. 

When the race was over the boy led the defeated favourite back, and the 
head lad, who had evidently been drinking, and was in high spirits, slapped him 
on the back and said, ‘‘Well, Jack, you fule! didn’t I tell you how *twould be?” 

The boy Jack here lost his temper, and with it the fear of consequences. 
‘*No! dom yer! Yer took good care he shouldn’t win ; how could he, with the 
bucket of water in him that yer gave him when I went for the peppermints? ” 

‘*You lies! and I’ll break every bone in your body if you opens yer mouth, 
and ye’ll get the sack besides, you little fule ! ” 

So the small boy was cowed, and it was only some time after the race that 
he told the tale to Mr. Watt’s gamekeeper, who was his uncle. His relative, 
however, did not put much faith in the story, so that the villainous transaction 
remained still unexposed. 

In the meantime, however, the head lad had given way to drinking, and 
one night in his cups let drop, in the presence of the gamekeeper, some expres- 
sions and statements which led him to think more of his nephew’s former com- 
munication, especially as the head lad was evidently in possession of an unusual 
amount of money, and boasted that he had lots more at the back of that. So 
the gamekeeper thought it best at last to tell the boy’s tale to the owner of 
Belshazzar, Mr. Watt, who immediately sent for the trainer and talked the 
matter over with him. 

The result was that the culprit was had up before them, and, on being 
confronted with the boy and _ his 
evidence, the cowardly lubber, who 
was half fuddled, broke down and 
confessed his crime. 

The next day the trainer and the 
lads arranged to give him a rare 
thrashing and a ducking in the horse 
pond, but he was too cunning for 
them. He escaped through a window 
during the night from the room he 
was locked up in, and nothing was 
ever seen or heard of him from the 
time he bolted. 

It was strongly, and no doubt 
correctly, suspected that the bigger 
rogues at the back of it all were so 
alarmed at the possibility of their 
rascality being brought home to them 
that they ‘‘ spirited” their wretched 
tool away to the Antipodes. 

The melancholy part of this 
veracious history of the ‘* bucketing 
of a favourite” is that the real 
culprits were never brought to book. 
Nemesis ought really to be ashamed 
of herself for letting such scoundrels 
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NOTES. 


will, as nearly as possible, win this race, even with 7lb. more chan St. Gatien 
carried to victory in 1884. M. Halbron was quite ready to match his colt, 
Masque II., against Galtee More at level weights, so that the French horse must 
be well handicapped with the Derby winner here with only 8st. 71b.—1olb. less 
than Galtee More. On their Ascot Stakes form there is not much to choose 
between Masque II. and Earwig, but Piety, good stayer as he undoubtedly is, 
seems to have a little too much weight. Chitchat, who last year finished 
second with 6st. 4lb., is certainly well treated with 6st. 12lb., though it is 
doubtful if this horse ever gives his best running for a light-weight boy. Merman, 
if he can get the distance, which he probably can, may turn out a real good 
thing, but if I had to select one now, it would most certainly be the five year 
old Soliman, with 7st. 7lb. 

The Cambridgeshire is generally a much more difficult race to deal with 
than the Cesarewitch, at any rate until the last-named event has been decided. 
Clorane is top weight with gst. rolb., and, even with that weight, will take some 
beating ifhe runs. At any rate he holds Winkfield’s Pride (gst. 7]b.) quite 
safe. Dinna Forget has run badly all this season, it is true, and he may have lost 
all form, but.it should not be forgotten that he ran prominently for a long way in 
this very race last year with 8st. 13lb. on his back, and has now been let off with 
only 7st. 4lb. This is, indeed, a come-down, and if he cc u'd be got back to his 
form of last October, he would not be far off winning. Yorker was a three year 
old when he carried 6st. 4lb. into second place last year, and he has now got in 
with 6st. 12lb., but he is not a reliable horse. Marco and Diakka have both 
shown good form of late, and are not at all badly treated with 8st. 5lb. and 
8st. 4lb. respectively ; and Bridegroom (7st. glb.) should run well if he is worth 
the money ‘‘ Mr. Jersey” has lately paid for him. There will be more to say 
about these two handicaps next week, wher the acceptances are known. 

There are no better managed or more up-to-date race meetings anywhere 
than those at Derby, and good racing is always seen there. The two year old 
races are usually especially interesting, and the nursery season of 1897 made 
a good start there last week when a dozen two year olds went to the post for 
the Devonshire Nursery Handicap. It was a capital betting race, as these 
juvenile handicaps almost always are, and for a long time 5 to 1 might have 
been had about anything in the race. It was only at the last that the top-weight, 
Elfin. (8st. rolb.), became a decided favourite at 9 to 2, Allegro (8st. 1lb.) being 
next at 5 to 1, while the Yorkshire trained filly, Royette (7st. rlb.), had 
plenty of friends from the North, at 8to1. The great, good-looking Fire Arm, 
who was among the runners, was carrying 7st. 6lb., and that once highly thought 
of youngster, The Khedive, witha pound less. Neither of these two was ever 
dangerous, and the former of the two must have been very much overrated 
earlier in the year. It is also difficult to account for Sir Blundell Maple’s 
promising colt running worse every time he comes out. Mr. W. R. Reid’s 
Royette jumped off in front when the flag fell, and before they had gone half-a- 
mile was two or three lengths in front. At the distance The Convict took 
second place, but he could never reach Royette, who won easily by four lengths. 
Allegro, who was giving 14lb. to the winner, and 6ib. to the second, finished a 
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length behind The Convict, and Mr. Brassey’s Sylvestris, carrying 7st., was 
fourth, beaten a head by Allegro. Mr. Reid’s filly is by Grafton out of Harton 
Rose, and is trained by William I’Anson, at Highfield. 

The Kingsclere stable has been so completely out of form of late that, 
although Butter was made a hot favourite for the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes, 
I was quite prepared to see him well beaten. Merle, a very fine filly by St. Serf 
out of Thistlefield, had ran third to History and Prime Minister for the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes, so that it was not surprising that she should be a good deal 
fancied, but though Galatia had friends at 7 to 1, it was impossible to estimate 
her chance highly after her poor display in the Yorkshire Oaks at the same 
meeting. * Butter was always running in trouble, and could only finish a 
moderate third to Merle and Galatia, the first of whom was well ahead of 
everything at the distance, and won in great style by three lengths. As stated 
in these notes after her victory at York, Merle is a very improved three year old, 
and will probably win plenty more races for her owner and breeder, Sir R. 
Waldie Griffith. _ People who fancy Merman for the Cesarewitch point to the 
Stockton victory of Carlton Grange, who finished behind Mr. Jersey’s Waler at 
Lewes. Their opinion was further strengthened when this useful five year old 
son of Carlton and Mystery won the Chatsworth Stakes. He was giving 15lb. 
to the three year old Mack, who was made favourite, glb. to the aged Bach, 
and 24lb. to the three year old Tyro. The last named ran well, and made 
most of the running, but had to give way inside the distance to Carlton Grange, 
who went on and won easily by a couple of lengths. Cloon was a bad 
third, Son o’ Mine fourth, and Bach, who, if possible, ran worse than ever, 
fifth. 

The principal feature of the first day’s racing was the overthrow of the up 
to then unbeaten Champ de Mars in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes. This 
handsome son of Martagon had won all his races in such smashing style that he 
was thought, by many good judges to be quite at the top of the tree, and odds of 
2 to I were laid on his retaining his unbeaten certificate. However, gst. 2lb. is 
a big weight for a colt of his age, and 111b, is a lot of weight to give away to an 
opponent who can go such a pace as Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s Disraeli showed 
that he can. It was Disraeli’s first appearance in public, and although he was 
much liked in the paddock, he was evidently nothing like ready yet. He began 
by showing that he had thoroughly learnt the art of getting off, and, making his 
fine speed tell, he had the favourite fairly on the stretch from the very first. 
Inside the distance the latier closed up, but it was his last eTort. The novice 
had been taking him along and making his weight tell every yard of the journey, 
so that he had nothing left in him when the final pinch came, and Disraeli 
drawing away again, won easily by a length and a-half. 

The winner is a good-looking colt by Galopin out of Lady Yardley, and 
was bred by Sir Tatton Sykes. He was bought by Mr. Wallace Johnstone at 
last year’s Doncaster sales, and has turned out a cheap purchase already. As 
he is evidently not nearly at his best yet, he will probably be quite in the first 
class before the end of the season, that is to say, of course, unless Champ de Mars 
has gone back instead of coming on since he was last seen in public. This is 
hardly likely, seeing how his connections backed him, and it is more likely that 
the winner is a real good colt. Lowood, too, who ran well at York, could only 
get fourth, whilst Airs and Graces, the newly-named filly by Ayrshire—Lady 
Alwyne, and another good-looking and heayily-backed novice, the Irish-bred 
Dunamase, also finished behind him. The latter was only beaten three-quariers 
of a length for second place, and will probably improve on this before long. 
Disraeli has engagements in the Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates, and also in 
next year’s Two Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger. 

The Peveril of the Peak Stakes brought out a good field, and it was a smart 
performance of Diakka to carry 8st. 13lb. to victory. He won this race last 
year with 7st. 4lb., but he is evidently a very much better horse now than he 
was then. La Sagesse, who won the Derby Cup last year, on which occasion 
she had Diakka behind her, took part in this race, with a year and glb. the best 
of the weights with him, and I am afraid that she will never again be the good 
mare she once was. Gay Lothair was made favourite for the Elvaston Nursery, 
in spite of the fact that he was burdened with the biggest weight of anything, 
namely, 8st. He ran fairly well, too, though he could finish no nearer than 
fourth, whilst Mr. W, R. Reid’s Record Re’gn, by Endurance out of Volscian 
(Jueen, carrying 6st. 11lb., made every post a winning-post, and never being 
caught, got home a neck in front of Rigaudon,’ who carried 6st. 8lb. The two 
principal Nurseries of the meeting thus went to the Highfield stable. — Royette 
isa hard, wiry, clever-looking filly, with beautiful shoulders, and good limbs. 
Sone people may call her a bit light and narrow, but she is all use, and can 
gallop. 

Record Reign is a nice thick two year old, with plenty of length, and 
rare quarters. Both these fillies are likely to win again in races of this description, 
though I hardly think either of them could be made an ounce fitter than they 
are now. 

When at Highfield House I also saw those good-looking two year olds, The 
Baker, and the colt by Bend Or out of Jenny Howlet. Readers of these notes will 
know that I have always liked the former of these two colts, who is a long, low, 
power‘ul sort, and a useful one too, though not in-the first class. Of the other, 
however, I think that not only is he in the first class, but likely enough as a 
three year old to be quite at the top of it, He is a great leathering youngster, 
with beautiful quality, great reach in front, and tremendous length and power 
of quarter. 

By the kindness of Mr. William T’Anson I saw both these youngs ers 
do a couple of canters with some stable companions, and a more beautiful mover 
than the Jenny Howlet colt I have never-seen. Like so many good horses, he 
takes things just as they come, and does not trouble himself more than he need 
about anything, but as I watched him galloping up the hill at the back of the 
house, I thought I had never seen a horse get over more ground at every stroke, 
and with less effort to himself. And this is the real secret of staying. Another 
thing I like about him is, that he is still a loose-made, baby-looking sort of 
horse, with any amount of scope for improvement, so that he will make a gran | 
three year old when he is tightened up. 

The Baker is also a fine goer, though he makes more fuss aboat it than his 
comptnion, and his action is more suggestive, of speed than stamina. That he 
will always be useful in his own class, and over his own distance—whatever it 
may be—is pretty certain, but there is no saying how good the Jenny H »wlet 
colt may not be. I am convinced that his Ascot form was all wrong, and it is 
probable that the hard ground there di! not suit a great, big, baskwarJ colt such 
as he was at that time 

What with racing and blood stock sales, we are having a busy and exciting 
weck at Doncaster. Readers of Country LiFe have been supplied with 
portraits of a number of the yearlings which are making their appearance in the 
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sale-ring, and most of the best have also been fully described ‘n these columns. 
I shall have a good deal to say about these sales next week, and also several 
interesting items of stud news which I have gleaned during my journeyings to 
and fro in Yorkshire ; and as my readers will have seen the results of each day’s 
racing in their morning and evening papers, I think it will be more interes’ ing if 
I also treat of the Doncaster Meeting as a whole in next week’s COUNTRY 
LIFE. OuTPosT. 


TOWN TOPICS. 


W Regent Street half up and the cab traffic diverted into straa,.. 
by-ways, both to right and left of it ; with Americans swarming on 
the footpaths, and the country cousin all agaze, London is 

scarcely to be recognised by her gradually returning inhabitants. Fine carriages 
are few and far between, and when they are encountered they are seen to con- 
tain nursemaids and babies being driven out for an airing and to give exercise 
to the horses. As to the shops, they are but half provided, and even one’s 
favourite bonbons are ‘‘ not in stock, miss, so few of our customers being in 
town.” Orders for anything and everything are received with alacrity, 
and the best of care and attention are devoted to them; so, after all, 
there is balm in Gilead, and remaining in London throughout September has 
its advantages. 

The Oxford meeting of the rational dress promoters does not seem to have 
been very highly successful. Many of the ladies lacked the courage of their 
opinions, and began the journey in skirts. Whether they discarded them or not 
on the way can never be discovered, but certain it is that not a single skirt was 
worn at the banquet at the Clarendon Hotel. The weather did its best to pour 
cold water on the zeal of the enthusiastic la lies. 

London is changing its appearance so rapidly, so many interesting buildings 
and landmarks are being destroyed, that its history will only be known soon by 
the old books and illustrations in the British Museum. The flower shop in 
Cheapside, referred to in the London A/agazine for 1781, is gone once and for 
ever, and it seems strange that there is no florist in this much crowded thorough- 
fare. Fine ladies in that year of grace were as fond of pretty things as they are 
now, and although few except the Duchess of Portland have identified themselves 
with any particular flower for personal adornment, that the idea is not a 
new one is shown by the following remarks anent ‘‘a fine lady” of that time 
(1781). ‘** Drive to the florist’s in Cheapside,’ says she, ‘I must positively have 
an elegant nosegay upon the occasion, cost what it will. Let me think— 
two moss roses, with three carnations between them, and the mznzonet I have 
already, will be very lovely! It will be a good signal for my dear William to 
discover me.’ She could not get the flowers under half-a-guinea, and 
sooner than be without them she gave it, from one of the loveliest hands I have 
ever seen.” Flowers commanded a good price in those days ! 

It is much to be wondered at that the beautiful oleander blossom has not 
been adopted by some leader of fashion as a ‘ flower-fancy,” for its delicacy 
of colour and charming fragrance render it quite treasure-trove. 

The People’s Palace and East London Horticultural Society held its first 
autumn exhibition last week, and a very satisfactory collection of cut blossoms 
and pot-flowers was arranged in the large hall of what many of us sentiment- 
ally call the ‘ Palace of Delight.” Among the exhibits by the members of the 
society (the subscription fee to which is almost nominal) were notably some very 
beautiful lilium auratum and lilium speciosum; dahlias, large and small, 
the cactus, and the pompon showing new and rich tones of colour, zinnias, 
gladioli, and asters, and among these last was a new colour, a sort of old rose 
aster that was very interesting to note. Some small extra prizes had been won 
by cottage bouquets, rather formally arranged bunches, but very suggestive of 
early memories and cottage country life. One could imagine the worn, tired 
London wife or husband feeling the gee of city life, and thinking of the days 
when they were boys and girls running about the green fields, or wanJerinz 
hand in hand through the shady lanes. With praiseworthy taste the ‘‘ people’s” 
show was arranged on a long narrow table in the centre of the hall, and althoug) 
towards the upper end some of the cut dah'ias sent by Mr. James B. Riding, of 
Ching’ord, had to be placed, the gradation from amateur to professional was 
hardly noticeable. 

We all of us know the exacting ‘‘cabby.” In a rcv ‘* Review of London,” 
published in 1728, under the rules of Hackney coachmen, the following remarks 
occur :—** Let it be day or night, or the weather dry er wet, it alters not the 
property. When you have goi into the coach order the driver to carry you to 
the place where you desire, and when you are arrived there pay him his fare 
according to the rates afore-mentioned, and if he refuses it, and demands more, 
take the number of his coach, and then give him what he requires, charging him 
to take no more thin his due. If he has taken more than his appointed fare 
you need not be unvasy, but go quietly away and forth vith make your co.n plaint 
against him at the Licensing Office for Hackney Coaches, in Surrey Street, in 
the Strand, where you will certainly meet with satisfaction.” A simple 
procedure, and one we would welcome back. 

The Queen intends to give the Royal watermen the Jubilee medal. These 
officials date from the time cf Queen Anne and the Royal barzemasters ; and 
one of the most carious points in their long chronicle is their attendance at the 
Houses of Parliament when the regalia or other Royal insignia are needed for 
ceremonial. The duties of thesc favoured watermen are simple enough. Whea 
any of the Queen’s guests at Windsor wish to go boating on Virginia Water the 
bargemaster dons his black velvet jockey cap, swallow-tailed scarlet coat, white 
silk stockings and pamps, to see that everything goes well for the cruise, and 
the watermen their picturesque red coat, stockings, and badges. They are seen 
to great advantage at a Buckingham Palace Garden Party, when they row on the 
lake any guests who choose that form of pastime. The Thames watermen used 
to have the churchyard of S:, Martin’s-in-the-Fields (now so far from any fields !) 
set apart for their burial ground, and it was long known by the beautiful name 
of ‘*The Watermen’s Haven.” It is now asphalted over and has become a 
playground for the cuildren of the district. 

‘¢ The ra.:; it raineth every day,” as persistently just now as ever it did in 
those wet seasons which Merrie England knew in the time of the immortal bird. 
This is a very uncomfortable state of things at the best of times, but especially so 
for those many individuals who are not deterred by unpropitious weather from 
shooting the wily partridge. Under these circumstances, a hint as toa very 
serviceable waterproof shooting overall, invented by, and to be obtained from, 
Messrs. J. Dege and Son, of Conduit Street, my be to the advantage of those 
readers of Country LiFE who wish to go shooting in wet weather and yet 
keep dry. 
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ONDAY: Trixie is a most industrious little traveller. 

MI To-day she sends me a letter from Dieppe, and after 

much preamble of private interest, starts away on the 

only topic she evidently thinks worthy of discussion. Thus her 
letter further runs :— 


“Oh! Sans-Géne, the garments I have seen, especially 
last Sunday (may the fates forgive me!) at the Dieppe races. 
Don’t you believe in the short skirt any more; there is a tendency, 
I grieve to tell you, towards long skirts cut in such a way !—teally 
beautiful, and these are embroidered at the edges, or, again, have 
a trail of embroidery like a vine up each seam. I have only 
seen two really good gowns. One wasa pale yellow crépe de 
chine, made with a plain full skirt embroidered in edelweiss 
pattern round the hem, while the bodice was fastened from the 
shoulder across, and had an all-round basque just below the 
waist, which was edged again with edelweiss pattern. The hat 
to this was a mass of fluffy white and yellow feathers, and worn on 
the nose, mot over one eye—hats worn over one eye are immensely 
popular amongst ‘ trippers,’ and they are kept over one eye by a 
bank of flowers, scarlet poppies and the like. The second 
worthy frock I have seen was of a_ peacock shot silk, 
embroidered all down the front em princesse in shades of silk 
to imitate the breast of a peacock, and the hat to this was 
worn on the nose, and made entirely of feathers from the 
peacock’s breast. 

‘¢ The ladies who adopt the bloomer costume now wear round 
basqued jackets, closing from above the bust, revealing tie and 
collar, and these look much neater and more workmanlike than 
shirts. Braiding is covering the tailor-made frocks with special 
success. One very pretty black dress I have met with a bodice 
thickly braided over scarlet, but the wearer fell away about the 
head and feet. She had her hat over one eye, resting on a bank 
of blue flowers, and hideous white glazed boots with black 
toecaps. 

‘Don’t believe anyone who says Dieppe is smart or full. 
The Plage looks like Hampstead Heath after a Bank Holiday, 
and distinctly wants a new coat; the turf is horrid, and the 
beach like Margate. Still, the folks are well behaved, and are 
all, I should say, of the middle-class French shopkeeper type. 
If at any time you can find a fine week I should say go to the 
Hotel de Puys, a mile and a-half out. Puys is really charming, 
and the hotel admirable ; excellent food at moderate charges, the 
nicest servants, and most obliging manager in the world. (Don’t 
I speak like an advertising guide-book?) At the same time, 
when it is wet, Puys is not festive, unless you like your fellow- 
creatures (and you know I don’t). The bathing here is excellent, 
and amusing too; there is not a ‘tripper,’ an organ, a nigger, 
or any drawback, and in the near future I mean to see a great 
deal of Puys. You can get there so easily, and the boats only 
take three hours—and such fine boats too. Again I am an 
advertisement. 

‘“« And now and for always I am yours, TRIXIE.” 


Tuespay: And still I remain down in the country getting 
fat on grouse and idleness. Most of my lovely companions have 
not faded, but gone to Scotland. A bunch of white heather 
reaches me daily, and I accept the sentiment for the sake of the 
excellent food which accompanies it invariably. Nellie and Tom 
remain down here to be my only joys, and the Urbs come over 
three times a week to know what I am going to do. I am not 
going to do anything unless I can help it—‘‘ Where laziness is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be otherwise.” But | did join a bicycling 
expedition to-day, to realise again the horrible inefficiency of the 
country innkeeper—and what Philistines they are too! We 
chanced upon a real old country inn to-day—low-ceilinged, oak- 
beamed, and, no doubt about it, the genuine article, getting daily 
rarer. Three knocks at a wooden door was responded to bya 
yellow-headed barmaid, worthy of Whitechapel-—innovation the 
first—and when we ventured to ask her as to the date of her 
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dwelling, she said: ‘‘Oh! ever so old—there used to be those 
old carved settles round the room, but they looked so funny we 
got rid of them, and there was a man here last week who said 
we spoilt the place; but I can’t see that—those chairs are much 
more comfortable,” and she tossed her golden head with a grin. 
After that we were prepared to receive anything, and we did, in 
the shape of tea on an unclean table full of beer glasses and 








BLACK AND WHITE EVENING DRESS. 


wasps. I wonder why some of the unemployed ladies who are 
invariably depl ring their idle condition do not take to them- 
selves the acquirement of the real old country inns, and procee1 
to their restoration to their pristine charms and the arrangement 
of their internal economies, so that the poor weary bicyclists 
might get, now and again, the chance of sitting under a rose- 
covered porch and drinking tea out of old china in a manner 
worthy of the best heroines of fiction. The country inn, as it 


























PRU COUNTRY 


stands to-day, is a degraded public-house without its solid 
advantages of decent fare. 

It was so odd to meet this afternoon a French Victoria of 
severely London equipment; what a ruin to the rubber tyres to 
go on these roads, but what comfort in their smooth conduct ! 





FANCY STRAW HAT WITH VELVET BOWs. 


There was a very pretty woman in the carriage, or I should not 
have noticed it, wearing a costume distinctly autumnal, but yet 
charming. It was of semewhat vivid green hopsack, with coat 
faced with a chiné brocade, patterned with violets on a white 
ground, and striped with black satin. The small vest revealed 
was of mauve antique satin tucked across the figure, alternating 
with lines of fanciful hemstitching, and the little toque—a 
delightful little toque it was—was of pale green silk covered with 
cream-coloured guipure, and over this, from front to back, waved 
a black paradise plume, while little rosettes of black tulle and 
black velvet were placed becomingly at each side. I could have 
copied that toque easily, and I think I shall, too, on the next wet 
day, taking a piece of cerise velvet and covering it with black 
silk guipure, adopting the black paradise plume and using 
black chiffon for rosettes—my fingers quite tingle for the task ! 
Paradise plumes are to be amongst the most favoured trimmings 
of the autumn hats.. It is rather a pity that such beautiful birds 
should be sacrificed to mere millinery, and I expect many of the 
societies for the protection of birds will have a word or two to 
say on the subject, but I do not expect that selfish women will 
listen—we seldom harken to the views of humanity when the 
views of fashion are shouted at the same time. 

By the way, I have heard many whispers of fashion as to 
the styles which are to prevail in the autumn. I believe with 
perfect faith that the narrow skirt to which Trixie alludes wiil 
be exceedingly popular. In its outlines it closely resembles the 
riding habit worn in the early part of the century, and if it 
should obtain the favour which I suspect it will, we shall 
undoubtedly discover that its best complement is the cavalier 
coat. The long basque always looks best with the long narrow 
skirt, and then we can ruffle our necks bravely with laces, and 
plume our velvet hats with drooping feathers. I quite enjoy the 
prospect—-it will be such a complete change from the assertive 
perkiness of our summer styles. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


, ‘HE illustration shows a view in the botanic garden of classic Oxford, with 
the tower of Magdalen College in the distance. The writer is not over- 
fond of botanic gardens. They have their uses, of course, and the 

coliege students can dip deep into planf studies in the garden here represented, 

If they were more artistically planted it would be a distinct gain and no loss to 

ihe botanist. We enjoyed many hours a year or two ago in the garden at 

Oxford, and hope this botanic retreat will Le weli maintained in the future. As 
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a rule, botanic gardens are ugliness itself. The plants are arranged in long, stiff 
beds, each plant disfigured by a big label stuck in front of it. There is no need 
for thus planting the flowers, which could be arranged in pleasing groups, restful 
to the eye, and stimulating a stronger love for botany by presenting it in a more 
interesting way. We are pleased to see that the botanic gardens at Kew and 
Cambridge are the homes of many beautiful flowers not se: out in long rows. 
There is need for a thorough revolution in the planting of botanic gardens. 
They should be gardens and living herbaria too—a result not difficult to attain 
when artistic taste is used. 


NATURALISING BULBOUS FLOWERS. 


One of the most charming phases of gardening is that which shows us hardy 
flowers naturalised in the grass. The sweetest pictures in English landscape are 
the meads filled with Kingcups, Snake’s-head Fritillary, Orchis, and Daffodil, 
clouds of colour that will gladden the garden in springtime. As September is 
an important month for bulb planting, those who are thinking of naturalising 
flowers in the grass should commence work. It is very easy to make mistakes, 
and in doing so to was'e money. Planting bulbs of many kinds together and dis- 
tributing them carelessly is not correct. Some people call that wild or natural 
gardening, whereas it is a burlesque of a fascinating and beautiful aspect of flower 
life. 

WILD GARDENING 


takes many forms. It is not only the large garden with broad woodlands 
that offers opportunities for planting the Daffodil and many other bulbous 
flowers, but smaller gardens, where the Solomon’s Seal, Daffodil, and Scilla 
can be used to brighten shrubbery border or fringe some shady walk. It is 
not unusual to find in town gardens Solomon’s Seal planted amongst hardy Ferns 
with soft blue colouring from Spanish Scillas. 


WILD GARDENING ON A LARGER SCALE. 


A chapter in Mr. Robinson’s “‘ English Flower Garden” deals with this 
subject, and a valuable note is as follows: ‘‘ The prettiest results are attainable 
only where the grass need not be cut till the meadows are mown. Then we may 
have gardens of Narcissi, such as no one ever thought possible in Britain. In 
grass not mown at all we may even enjoy many of the Lilies, and many of the 
lovelier and more stately bulbous flowers of the meadows and mountain lawns of 
Europe, Asia, and America. Copses and woods offer still better situations, as 
in these there is no destruction of the foliage by harrow, rolier, or mower. All 
planting in the grass should be in natural groups or prettily fringed colonies, 
growing to and fro as they like after planting. Lessons in this grouping are to 
be had in the woods, copses, heaths, and meadows, by those who look about 
them as they go. At first, many will find it difficult to get out of formal masses, 
but they may be got over by studying natural groupings of wild flowers. Once 
established, the plants soon begin to group themselves in pretty ways.” 


THE MEADOW SAFFRONS. 


These flowers of autumn are in beauty now, especially where in the grass 
or some sheltered place on the rock garden. Colchicums flower without the 
leaves, and when planted in a border get spoilt by heavy rains splashing up the 
soil. With grass or near some low-growing plant for protection, this is not 
likely to occur. The various varieties of the Autumn Crocus or Meadow Saffron 
are large and pretty in colouring, some white, others rose, and one a deep 
purple. The double forms are very handsome, and more lasting than the frailer 
single flowers. C. speciosum is as beautiful as any, and get also the purple 
Crocus speciosus, a charming autumn-flowering bulb, its purple-blue colour 
intensified by deep orange stamens. Few autumn bulbs are as rich and beautiful 
in the mass as this, whilst it increases freely. 


THE FLAME NASTURTIUM IN SCOTLAND. 


Visitors to the Highlands of Scotland are interested as a rule in a scarlet- 
flowered creeper that seems to light up the landscape with colour. This creeper 
is the Flame Nasturtium (Tropzeolum speciosum), which requires a cool, bracing, 
and yet moist climate for its successful growth—-hence its failure in warmer 
climes. Those who have only seen this climber struggling in Southern England 
have little conception of its beauty farther Nor.h. 
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OXFORD BOTANIC GARDENS, NORTH HOUSE AND MAGDALEN TOWER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, fruits, v-getables, or the laying out of gardeas, addressed to the Editor. 
An addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 





